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PRINCE BISMARCK AND HIS NEIGHBOURS. 


\ TITH that lively interest in domestic incidents which 

distinguishes them, the Germans have lately been 
celebrating Prince Bismarck’s birthday. Letters and 
addresses and congratulatory visits were showered upon 
him, and the occasion, slight as it was, seemed sufficient to 
enable the nation to show that, if the Prince has his ene- 
mies, he has his friends also. He has, indeed, awakened 
an amount of enthusiasm in the breast of the German 

ple which is a very striking feature in current 
eeey There can be no doubt that the bulk of his 
countrymen are heartily on his side in the great struggle 
in which he is engaged; that they admire the boldness 
with which he has confronted his enemies, and that they 
are prepared to back him up in every way in their power. 
Patriotism and Protestantism no doubt each have 
their influence in creating this state of feeling; Ger- 
mans enjoy the supremacy of the Fatherland, and Pro- 
testants enjoy a triumph over their adversaries. But 
the leading influence is a different one. It is that of 
a passionate belief in the State as the exponent of the 
culture and reason of the nation. In proportion as 
Germans hold this belief they swear by Prince Bismarck, 
and are prepared to go all lengths.in supporting him. The 
whole notion of investing the State with this character is 
so foreign to the English mind that we are apt to picture 
the contest as a totally different one from that which it 
seems to be to German eyes. To them the struggle is not 
really one between two forms of religion. It is a struggle 
between obscurantism and enlightenment; between a 
system based on popular ignorance and a system based on 
popular knowledge. ll enthusiastic beliefs make men 
indifferent to the sufferings of those who stand in their 
way, and patient of such evils as they may have to endure 
in order to ensure the triumph of what they think to be 
the good cause. The Germans bear with philosophical 
equanimity the news of constant punishments inflicted on 
refractory priests, and also the news of punishments little 
less severe inflicted on refractory editors. They might per- 
haps wish for a free press in theory; but they are quite 
willing to go without a free press directly Prince Bismarck 
assures them that a free press is one of those things which 
they cannot have at present. It certainly does not make 
it right or wise to coerce priests or editors that those 
who use force hold a certain set of opinions. Whether it 
is right or wise to use coercion of a severe and exceptional 
kind depends on the provocation given, the danger threat- 
ened, and the probability of success. But to judge men 
we must first understand them, and to suppose that Ger- 
mans approve of harsh treatment of ecclesiastics and 
aequiesce in the rigid control of the press out of a feeling 
of party and sectarian animosity is to misunderstand them, 
and to make it impossible to see in its true light what is 
taking place in Germany. 

It is, however, very seldom that any straggle in a 
nation is kept accurately within the bounds of the nation 
itself, and does not involve the Government in compli- 
cations with neighbouring States. When the struggle is 
with such a power as the Ultramontane section of 
the Catholic Church, this is wholly impossible, and 
Prince BisMarck, in ing on his ecclesiastical con- 
test, has frequently to consider how the policy of 
neighbouring nations falls in with his policy. Fortu- 
nately, he has little trouble with France or Austria. Both 
these countries are under the rule of men of wisdom 
and common sense. Duke .Decazzs is not ashamed 
to own that the policy of France must be a policy 


of peace, and he will not allow the continuance of peace 
to be endangered by letting small foolish matters grow 
into the occasions of quarrel. Austria gets on very well 
with Prince Bismarck just at t because she, too, 
avoids small quarrels, because she is receiving the invalu- 
able support of Germany in her Danubian policy, and 
because the Ultramontane adversaries of Prince Bismarck, 
not wishing to have too many enemies on their hands at 
once, put up in Austria with much which in Germany they 
denounce as the height of wickedness. But these are not 
the only Powers with which Germany hasto do. Belgium 
is also a neighbour, and some correspondence appears to 
have lately passed between the Belgian and German Go- 
vernments, the latter suggesting that the former had been 
somewhat lax in the performance of its obligations as the 
Government of a friendly Power, and the former urging 
that it had really done all that it could do. The corre- 
spondence has not been published, and such difference of 
opinion as may have existed appears to have been a very 
small one. But at Paris any intelligence that Prince Bis- 
MARCK is getting into difficulties is hailed with feverish 
delight. It is refreshing to the starved soul of French 
journalism to be able to hint that Prince Bismarck 
has been trying to trample on the sacred independence of 
neutral Belgium, and that Belgium, strong in its indepen- 
dence and neutrality, has replied like a young lion to the 
arrogant German. The cause of the independence and 
neutrality of her small neighbours has become suddenly 
very precious to French eyes. It was not always so. As 
King Leopotp married a daughter of Louis Bel- 
gium was left in comparative quiet during the first twenty 
years of her existence. It was Switzerland that was then 
made to understand what France required of her. She 
had to induce Louis Napo.eon to leave Arenberg; she 
found France always supporting Austria in the demands to 
which the presence of Italian refugees in the Canton of the 
Ticino gave rise; and it was only through the diplomatic 
shiftiness or adroitness of Lord Patmerston, and the internal 
difficulties of M. Guizor’s Government, that she escaped 
French intervention in the affair of the Sonderbund. With 
the institution of the Empire the turn of Belgium came, 
and while the Empire lasted she found herself exposed to 
constant remonstrances on account of the Frenchmen she 
harboured and the articles they were allowed to publish ; 
and when the Empire fell she found that the Emperor had 
been quietly scheming to appropriate her. It is Germany 
thatis now calling on her to fulfil her duties. Whether Prince 
Bismarck has asked more than he was entitled to ask can- 
not be known until the correspondence, and not mere scraps 
of it, has been published. He cannot now be asking 
the Belgian Government to take steps with regard to 
pastorals issued by Belgian bishops two or three years ago ; 
and a foolish address from a private society to a 

bishop cannot afford a theme for much diplomatic corre- 
spondence. The only matter that can be called in any way 
serious which has formed a subject of discussion between 
the two Governments is the alleged failure of the Belgian 
Government to take sufficiently strenuous judicial pro- 
ceedings to investigate an alleged plot to assassinate 
Prince Bismarck. Apparently the Belgian Government 
has ultimately concurred in the opinion of the German 
Government. It has ordered fresh proceedings to be 
instituted, and thus we may hope the great Belgian diffi- 
culty will blow over. 

With Italy Germany cannot be said to have any diffi- 
culties. They are thoroughly friendly Powers, and brothers 
in arms with the same enemies to encounter. But Ger- 
many has questions to discuss with Italy which are of 
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importance to both countries. It is said that one of the 
questions recently discussed is the position which Italy 
created for herself by the law under which the independ- 
ence of the Pore is guaranteed. In what way this question 
has been discussed no one knows, and it is impossible to 
be too much on our guard against telegraphic information. 
In order to earn their salt, reporters must telegraph, and 
they naturally incline to state mere rumours as facts. Nor 
is this all; telegraphic news must be put in a bare concise 
way, and very often when the substance of what is tele- 
graphed is not without foundation, yet the mode in which 
the intelligence is presented gives it a totally false cha- 
racter. There need not be anything unfriendly or dictatorial 
in Germany inviting Italy to consider the strange position 
in which she has placed herself with regard to the Pops. 
She has offered terms of a most liberal character, but the 
Pore has not accepted them. She is bound, but the Pore is 
not. She offers to create an independent sovereignty for the 
Pore, but the Pore declines to have an independent 
sovereignty of Italy’s creation. He prefers his own kind 
of independent sovereignty of which Italy has robbed him. 
Under very difficult circumstances the Italians have pro- 
bably done the best they could. They were wise in offer- 
ing extremely liberal terms to the Porzr. They are wise 
in adhering to these terms although the Pore rejects them. 
They had to convince the world that they were not in- 
dulging in religious persecution under the mask of pur- 
suing purely political aims, and they have convinced it. 
But it is difficult to see how the process of treating as an 
independent sovereign a person living in irreconcilable 
hostility to the Government so treating him can go on for 
ever; and it is notorious that the real answer of Italy 
to this objection is that the Pore is a very old man, and 
that it waits in hope of getting on perfectly comfortably 
with his successor. To this a friendly German might 
reply by inquiring what Italy will do if the next Pope is as 
hostile as the present Porz. To look beforehand, to study 
o- contingencies, to form definite resolutions, and to 

e quite ready to act on them when the occasion arrives, 
are excellent maxims, on which Prince Bismarck has 
steadily acted himself, and to acting on which he owes 
much of his success. To counsel Italy to do the same may 
be the advice of an honest friend. That Prince Bismarck 
has not gone beyond this we do not know; but neither do 
we know that he has; and time only can show what tiny 
jewels of truth lie hid in the confused mass of telegraphic 
news which we receive on this and so many other subjects. 


FEMALE SUFFRAGE. 


HE advocates of the political claims of women will 

. probably regard the division on Mr. Forsyrn’s Bill as 

a triumph. It is much more remarkable that 152 members 
should vote in favour of the innovation than that 187 
should maintain an order of things which a few years ago 
was universally regarded as natural and necessary. Though 
a double negative is in generai equivalent to an affirmative, 
the cumbrous title of the Bill was intended to suggest an 
argumentative fallacy. There is a kind of presumption in 
favour of a measure for the removal of disabilities which 
may be supposed to be arbitrary results of positive legisla- 
tion; but women have never been disabled from voting, 
except in the sense in which they are disabled from serving 
in the army. The supporters of the measure seemed to 
assume that ratepayers enjoy the Parliamentary franchise 
by a law of nature which is partially violated by the exclu- 
sion of ratepaying women ; yet the present borough qualifi- 
cation is only seven years old; and it has not yet been ex- 
tended to counties. If it had at any time been intended 
that political rights should be independent of distinc- 
tions of sex, the qualifications of ratepayers, of free- 
holders, and of occupiers would have been utterly 
inapplicable and anomalous. Women who were equally 
entitled with men to the franchise would have great 
reason to complain of an arrangement by which 
the vast majority of their number were, as it were, casually 
excluded. For the most part married women are neither 
ratepayers nor freeholders; and if their sex is not the 
ground on which they are excluded from political func- 
tions, an economical accident ought not to involve dis- 
qualification. Mr. Forsyra protests with perfect sincerity 
against the enfranchisement of married women, and conse- 
quently disclaims any intention of making his Bill, accord- 
ang to tke common phrase, the thin end of the wedge; 


but he fails to perceive that he has been selected as the 
leader in the movement precisely because, being himself 
the thin end of the wedge, he can disclaim all responsi-. 
bility for the more disturbing pressure at his back. 
The Women’s Suffrage Society is willing to employ Mr. 
Forsyra as long as he is useful; but no concealment of 
the real object of the promoters is attempted. The equality 
of women with men can never be practically asserted until 
their votes are proportioned to their numbers. As might 
be expected, the female agitators favour universal suffrage ;. 
but for the time they would perhaps be satisfied by the 
concession of votes to ratepayers and to the wives of rate- 
ayers. 

J Second speakers against the Bill noticed the peculiar 
character of the questions in which the same women who. 
demand the franchise take an extraordinary interest; and 
Sir Henry James justly remarked that, if Frenchwomen 
were invested with political power, their first object would 
be to go to war for the restoration of the temporal power 
of the Pore. There can be little doubt that whenever 
women differed on public questions from men they would 
be in the wrong, and their influence might be mischievous 
when issues were raised on which women were zealous. 
while men were unobservant or indifferent. In dealing 
with graver matters they would, in spite of enabling legis- 
lation, find themselves powerless. It is highly probable 
that female voters would devote their energies to the en- 
forcement of temperance by law; but, whatever may be the 
limitations or extensions of the Parliamentary franchise,. 
men will not submit to the ostentatious dictation of women, 
although privately and personally they may yield to their 
influence. If the Disabilities Removal Bill, with its in- 
evitable consequences, should at any future time be passed,. 
the law of nature which gives dominion to the strong 
will prevail over any possible Act of Parliament. Mr. Mii, 
knowing nothing of women excepting through a single pas-. 
sionate devotion, was perfectly consistent in his wish to give 
at least equal political power to the sex which he regarded 
as intellectually and morally superior to his own. In a 
community of equally unsophisticated philosophers there- 
would be no reason why women should not exercise all the 
functions of government. Ordinary men of average vigour: 
of character will not doubt their ability to assert in any 
state of law their inherent and natural supremacy ; but it is. 
by no means to be inferred that they should pretend to 
grant a share of political power to women, with the pur- 
pose of afterwards neutralizing a deceptive concession, The 
exercise by women of the municipal franchise which was. 
granted to them almost by chance a few years ago has 
hitherto attracted no attention, nor has it affected the cha- 
racter of Corporations. If it were found that any class of 
municipal candidates relied principally on the support of 
ratepaying women, the antagonism which they would 
produce would probably outweigh the advantage which 
they would derive from the votes of their female 
admirers. 


In the upper classes at least, and, as far as the facts can 
be ascertained, throughout the entire community, the 
great majority of women are either opposed to female 
suffrage or wholly indifferent on the subject. It is absurd 
to contrast the petitions which are got up by associations 
and agitators with the silence and inaction of the women 
who take no interest in the movement. Half-a-dozen 
ladies, who are universally respected for their effective 
benevolence, are naturally disposed to promote a measure 
which might, as they think, increase their opportunities of 
doing good; but their own influence would not be ap- 
preciably enlarged by the acquisition of a vote; and it is 
not desirable to encourage the formation of what may be 
called a feminine public opinion, which would be always 
one-sided, and frequently erroneous. Sensible women in 
general are entirely in accordance with sensible men in the 
estimate which they form of the proper duties and distinctive 
qualifications of either sex. If they had votes they would 
either abstain from exercising the franchise or follow the 
guidance of their natural advisers. Active female poli- 
ticians would be merely a troublesome and perverse 
minority. It is idle to address to the House of Commons 
the argument that women have hitherto been unjustly 
treated in legislation. Those who deem the complaint 
well founded are bound to afford redress without waiti 
for the aid of enfranchised women ; and, on the other hand, 
the opponents of measures which have been promoted for 
the supposed benefit of women are not likely to wish that 
their judgment should be overborne by a constituency 
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created for the purpose. If the female voters followed the 
leaders of the present agitation, they would exert them- 
selves to repeal some of the most useful enactments in the 
Statute-book. If they have more legitimate objects, Par- 
liament ought to grant their reasonable demands, notwith- 
standing the existing limitation of the franchise. It is 
true that the argument must not be pushed to an extreme ; 
but it may serve as an answer to Mr. Forsytn’s list of 
the topics on which female wisdom is more especially to 
exercise itself. Parliament is perfectly competent to pro- 
vide for the custody of infants, for deceased wives’ 
sisters, and for the remaining items of Mr. Forsyra’s 
catalogue. 

Though little stress was laid in the debate on the ten- 
dency of the Bill to degrade the franchise, it is pleasant 
to observe that Mr. Learuam is attached to one institution, 
and opposed to the extension of the power of numbers in 
one directibn. As Mr. Cuapiin had previously remarked, 
it is an objectionable practice to tamper incessantly with the 
Constitution. Political power can no more be increased 
than dynamic force, but it may be subdivided until every 
separate atom becomes insignificant and worthless. The few 
supporters of Mr. Forsyru’s limited and capricious scheme, 
however respectable, may be set aside as insignificant in 
numbers and influence. The real question is whether 
women are to partake in proportion to their number in 
electoral and political activity. As Sir H. James remarked, 
they would under a system of universal suffrage have the 
power of outvoting the male electors, although it is true 
that their influence would be largely controlled, and in ex- 
treme cases summarily overruled. The devotees of popular 
government commit a grave mistake when they reduce in- 
definitely the qualifications of electors, and proportionately 
multiply their numbers. In all civilized countries, except 
the United Kingdom and the United States, it is found 
necessary to limit narrowly the political functions of 
elected assemblies, and even in America the complicated 
provisions of State and Federal Constitutions are intended 
to correct the evils of popular suffrage. Other advocates 
of democracy may well profit by Mr. Learuam’s discovery 
that a police-rate ought not to depend on the votes of 
pickpockets. The practical evils of enfranchising women 
would be less flagrant than the results of the transfer of 
political power to the populace, but either measure would 
accelerate the decay of representative institutions. The 
experiment of female suffrage has been tried on the 
comparatively worthless subjects of Municipal Corpora- 
tions and School Boards. Mr. Cuaptiy is perfectly right 
in protesting against the quackery of treating the Knglish 
Constitution with similar levity. Although many sound 
and acute remarks were made in the debate, the argument 
on both sides was unsatisfactory and feeble, nor can the 
question be exhausted by oral discussion. Instinctive re- 
pugnance to female politics and politicians is a forcible 
argument, though it cannot be plainly stated. 


FISCAL GRIEVANCES. 


ye anticipated equilibrium of the forthcoming Budget 
naturally restricts both the variety and the interest of 
preliminary financial discussions. Mr. Hoims cannot have 
expected to obtain the repeal of brewers’ licences ; nor will 
Mr. Husparp hope for any immediate result from the re- 
publication of his well-known theories on the Income-tax. 
The Cuancettor of the Excneguer admitted that there 
were inequalities in the brewers’ licence duty, and that the 
time at which the tax was collected might be advantage- 
ously altered ; but he held out no hope of the repeal of the 
duty at any future time; and Mr. Grapstone formally 
approved of the declaration of his successor. Mr. Hotms 
was probably mistaken in attributing to the operation of 
the duty the reduction which has taken place in the 
number of brewers. As Sir S. Norrucore said, facility of 
communication between the t breweries and the 
markets in different parts of the country fully explains the 
gradual extinction of establishments which make beer less 
cheaply or less skilfully. The same process discloses itself 
in every kind of manufacture, although producers of beer 
are subject to an exceptional tax. Burton-upon-Trent has 
become, in a apy ~ to its population, the greatest centre 
of railway traffic in Great Britain; and one of the breweries 
there is said to surpass every manufactory in the world in the 
value ofits products. The origin of the duty was clearly and 
accurately stated by the CuanceLior of the Excnzquer and 


Mr. Gtapstonz. In 1862 it had become difficult to meet the 
arguments and the votes of the hop-growers, who com- 
plained of the tax levied on a raw material. Mr. GLADsTONE, 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, was unable or unwilling 
to spare the revenue derived from hops; and with little 
opposition he substituted a licence on brewing, which, as 
he rightly calculated, has since produced nearly the same 
annual return. At that time he was, with a characteristic love 
of minute uniformity, anxious to extend the tax to private 
brewers, although the revenue which would have been ob- 
tained would have been absurdly small in comparison with 
the annoyance inflicted on families. The brewers them- 
selves, represented by Mr. Bass, disclaimed all fear of 
private competition, and since that time the extent of 
private brewing has rapidly declined. It was intended that 
the duty should be levied on trading brewers in proportion 
to their amount of production; but it seems that the smaller 
manufacturers have under the provisions of the law been 
unequally taxed. It is possible that the Budget may 
include some arrangement by which an acknowledged 
grievance will be redressed. ; 

Both the Cuancettor of the Excnequer and Mr. Giap- 
STONE asserted as an indisputable proposition that the 
licence duty falls ultimately on the consumer ; and although 
taxes on other commodities are becoming every day rarer, 
the House of Commons is not disposed to diminish any 
duty on intoxicating liquors. Mr. Svuuivan indeed is 
anxious in the interest of temperance to tax beer more 
highly in comparison with spirits than at present; and Sir 
Witrrip Lawson had intended to move an amendment to 
Mr. Hotms’s Resolution, in which he would have assumed 
that the removal of the duty would tend to encourage con- 
sumption. It may be doubted whether the general theory 
that duties on production are paid by the consumer is uni- 
versally true. When the advertisement duty was repealed, 
some proprietors of newspapers were able to maintain the 
price of their advertisements, and consequently to retain the 
whole benefit of the repeal. Mr. Bass was probably justified in 
his complaint that his firm lost several thousands a year by 
payment for licences, although it was not for the interest of 
the trade to persuade the House of Commons that brewers 
had no opportunity of recouping themselves. It isnotoriously 
difficult or impossible to alter the retail price of beer. The 
frequent changes in the price of malt, which are infinitely 
more important to brewers than the licence duty, have no 
effect on the charges made at the counter. If the hop duty 
had been simply repealed without the imposition of an 
alternative tax, the brewers would have put the whole 
amount into their pockets ; nor can any fallacy be grosser 
than their complaint that they have derived no advantage 
from the repeal because hops have, through the operation 
of extraneous causes, greatly increased in price since 1862. 
Mr. Bass understands his own business better than Mr. 
Gapstone himself; and he probably knows that he is the 
better for the repeal of the hop duty and the worse for the 
licence duty. On the whole, his condition and that of 
other large brewers is neither better nor worse through the 
legislation of 1862. The real objection to the licence duty 
is that it is imposed ona single class by the irresistible 
power of the rest of the community. There is no great 
harm in a tax on brewers taken by itself, but special taxes 
are at the same time anomalous and obstinately permanent. 
It is difficult or impossible to gain a hearing for the griev- 
ances of a minority which happens to be burdened with a 
peculiar impost. Sir S. Norrucore properly said that, 
even if all brewers were rich, their wealth would furnish 
no excuse for injustice. If the large brewers find partial 
compensation in the tendency of a duty to create a mono- 
poly, the mitigation of their own hardship is an addi- 
tional argument against the tax. 

From another class of complainants the CHANCELLOR of 
the Excurquer has nothing to fear. Mr. Husparp has for 
many years tenaciously asserted the doctrine of an unequal 
tax on different kinds of income, but he is not always con- 
sistent in the arguments by which he defends an erroneous 
theory. He sometimes contends that an allowance should 
be made on account of the skill and labour employed in 
earning the income, but on the present occasion he claims 
an exemption on the ground of the precarious nature of 
the tenure. On both grounds he proposes to readjust the 
inequalities of this eh improving the relative position 
of those who are engaged in trades and professions as 
compared with that of owners of property. When there 
is no Income-tax a doctor or shopkeeper earning 1,000/, a 
year is poor than the owner of the same amount in rent 
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or interest. Financiers of Mr. Husparp’s school propose to 
make the tradesman proportionately richer and the capital- 
ist or landowner proportionately poorer; but it is not the 
business of a Chancellor of the Exchequer to inquire whether 
learning is more or less laudable than the possession of 
house or land. Of the incomes derived from trade a large 
part is earned without any kind of exertion by sleeping 
partners and shareholders in Companies. Of the re- 
mainder a portion is the return on investment of capital, 
and the residue is in the nature of a salary or professional 
income. Ifa deduction were made from the assessment of 
traders’ incomes equivalent to the remuneration of the 
active members of the firm, all professional incomes ought 
in fairness to be exempt. The latest version of Mr. Hus- 
BARD’s project refers rather to the limited or uncertain 
duration of earnings than to their meritorious origin. 
According to his proposal, every kind of income ought to 
be taxed as if the recipient were entitled to a net perpe- 
tuity. Mr. Husnarp explains his scheme by the con- 
venient illustration of three incomes, each of 1,200. a 

ear, arising respectively from rent of land, from rent of 
Guien and from the practice of a trade or profession. 
He assumes that an expenditure of rool. a year would be 
required to maintain the land, and 2oo/. a year to maintain 
the houses in tenantable condition, and he would ac- 
cordingly assess the land at 1,100l. and the houses at 
1,000/, a year. He then proceeds to inquire into the annual 
sums which must be paid to secure a perpetual annuity 
equal to the balance, after deduction of the premium, of 
the third income of 1,200]. Although the amount would 
vary indefinitely with the age of the recipient and with 
the circumstances and the employment, Mr. Hupparp takes 
an average of 4ool. a year premium, paid to ensure 
20,0001. or 8001. a year. He then proceeds to subtract 
the supposed premium from the original income, which 
would, accerding to his scheme, be assessed at 80o/. It 
is not necessary to inquire whether a solicitor or a trades- 
man who earns 1,200]. a year usually leaves 20,0001. 
behind him; but Mr. Hupsarp’s extravagant assumptions 
illustrate the bias with which he approaches the question. 
What is really required is that the 1,200/. should continue 
to be earned, though perhaps rot by the same person. Mr. 
Hvssarp and other theorists of his school forget that the 
trader’s 1,200l. a year is as permanent as rental of the same 
amount, although the incumbency may change more fre- 
quently. Ifthe recipient earns the amount for ten years, 
he pays only ten years’ Income-tax, leaving to his successor 
both the income and the burden. Nearly all the con- 
tributors to Schedule D. in 1842 are dead or have retired 
from business, and yet the total assessments under the 
Schedule are two or three times as large as in the time of 
Sir Rozerr Peer. A few traders or professional men may 
be prudent and fortunate enough to leave their families 
incomes equal to two-thirds of their earnings; but the 
part of their incomes which they invest is undistinguish- 
able in its character from the remainder which they 
spend. The recognition of life insurance as a ground 
of partial exemption for small incomes was an anomaly 
and a mistake. The deduction made from incomes 
under 300/. before they are subjected to taxation rests on 
grounds which have nothing to do with insurance. The 
most practical inference which can be drawn from Mr. 
Housparp’s argument is that the percentage charged on 
income ought to be low. There is less risk of pernicious 
and erroneous agitation when an income of 1,200l. is taxed 
at 1ol. than when it is taxed at 3ol. or 35/.; yet even 
in the latter part of the Crimean war, when the annual 
charge was not less than 75/., the conviction of sound 
economists and the practical difficulties of arbitrary dis- 
crimination sufficed to maintain an equal rate of assess- 
ment. A tax on income is, like other taxes, a burden on 
all contributors; but it would be an intolerable grievance 
if it were adjusted with reference to various merits or 
necessities. In the course of thirty years since it was 
reimposed, the principles on which it is levied have 
gradually made themselves intelligible. Mr. Hupparp’s 
illusions, which were formerly almost universal, are now 
almost obsolete. 


THE COUNCILS-GENERAL AND THE REPUBLIC. 


4 ge Session of the Departmental Councils has opened 
in France, and common sense has everywhere proved 
too much for the technical observance of law. These 
Councils are forbidden to discuss politics, and, except in a few 


instances where the President happens to be an advanced 
Republican, this prohibition has hitherto been obeyed. It 
was impossible, however, to go on obeying it after the 
Councils-General had been made the principal element in 
the constituency which is to return the Senate. If the 
electors of one branch of the Legislature are not a political 
body, who is there that has any just claim to the title? In 
fact, with the exception of the Bonapartists, there is no 
party in the country that can have any interest in with- 
holding this function from them. The less discussion of 
politics there is in the local Assemblies the less knowledge 
of politics there will be among Frenchmen. This want of 
knowledge is a gain to the Imperialists, because it 
prevents the peasantry from detecting the transparent 
perversions of history which are the stock in trade of 
Bonapartist agents. But it is no gain to the Republicans 
or to the Orleanists, or even to the Legitimists. Genuine 
as the unpopularity of the last-named party is, it is owing 
in some degree to an incorrect identification of the prin- 
ciple of monarchy with the abuses with which it was 
associated before the Revolution. The Legitimists might 
not be much the better for the removal of this delusion, 
but they could hardly fail to reap some benefit from it. 
When a Departmental Council in which there are several 
Legitimist members—and regard for local interests will 
secure them a fair share of the representation wherever 
they are large holders of property in the neighbourhood— 
has been busy about politics for some years, both coun- 
cillors and electors will probably have found out that even 
a partisan of the Count of Cuamborp need not be very 
reactionary where the interests of his master are not directly 
involved. 

For the most part no objection seems to have been taken 
to the introduction of politics into the addresses with 
which the Presidents have opened the Session. As was 
to be expected, the Presidents who have availed them- 
selves of this tacitly accorded liberty have belonged to the 
Left Centre. Those among the supporters of the Govern- 
ment who wish to keep the Republic as much as possible 
in the background would not be tempted to make its defi- 
nitive estabiishment the occasion of a departure from their 
previous practice. Their line would naturally be to ignore 
any distinction between this Session of the Councils- 
General and the Sessions which have gone before it. The 
more Liberal members of the new Ministerial party have 
been careful to congratulate the Council on the glorious 
and bloodless revolution of the 25th of February. For 
the first time, says M. Wappinoton, the Republic has been 
established by a legal, regular, and definitive vote. The 
National Assembly, says M. Matens, has placed the 
Republic above all the struggles and competitions 
which have agitated and disquieted France in so vexing 
away. After four years of reflection, says M. Dauputiy, 
the National Assembly has given France the Republic. 
On that memorable 25th of February, says M. Cave, 
our political instability disappeared. This last declaration 
implies an amount of confidence in the permanence of the 
new Government to which unbiassed observers can hardly 
hope to attain. M. Wapprnerox, who is also hopeful, puts 
the prospect a little more prudently. There are croakers, 
he admits, who say that the Watton Constitution is a 
hybrid incapable of existence. He wisely does not deny 
that it isa hybrid, but he points to the United States as 
an example of how much vitality there may be even in a 
hybrid. The United States had a National Assembly 
divided against itself, with furious Conservatives and 
furious Radicals; yet after six months’ discussion that 
Assembly produced a Constitution the centenary of which 
will shortly be celebrated. Hope is so useful a grace in 
politics that no one can regret that M. Wappineron should 
have been able to persuade himself that there is a working 
resemblance between the American Convention of 1787 
and the French Assembly of 1875. It is impossible, how- 
ever, not to feel some curiosity as to the points in which 
this resemblance consists. It certainly is not in the discus- 
sion which preceded the birth of the Constitution, for in 
the French example there was no discussion at all. The 
members of the Federal Convention at least knew the 
worst about one another. There was no clause in the 
Constitution which had not been thoroughly debated, and 
not a single compromise was effected until after the 
extreme views out of which it was compounded had been 
precisely stated and closely pressed home. The members 
of the National Assembly knew nothing about one another. 
The Constitution was voted almost in silence, and with 
a secrét consciousness diffused through the Chamber 
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that, if any one section of the majority heard in what 
sense any other section accepted it, the coalition would 


at once be broken up. Nor is it historically correct that | 


the American Convention contained stubborn Conser- 
vatives and furious Radicals in the sense in which the 
French Assembly contains them. Parties in the United 
States were not divided by a history such as France has 
had during the last ninety years, and, though they differed 
greatly as to the precise attributes with which the Re- 
publican Government should be clothed, there was not, 
and could not be, any division among them as to the 
Republican character of the Constitut.on. 

The Liberal section in the Cabinet has been strengthened 


-by the adhesion of M. Watton and General pE CissEyY. 


M. Watton was known to lean to the Left Centre, and his 
public reference to the Republic as the legal Government 
of France is not therefore a cause of surprise. But General 
pe Cissey stands in a different position. He cares nothing 
for the Republic as such; indeed, if he has any feel- 
ing about it, it is probably one of traditional dislike. 
His Circular to the generals commanding corps d’armée 
is consequently an unexpected reinforcement to the 
Republican cause. He does not, it is true, use 
the word Republic. But he tells the generals that they 
know what the law is, and that they must show no 
hesitation about conforming to it. In their own minds 
they may cherish what convictions and recollections they 


please, but the Government expects that they will keep, 


these convictions and recollections to themselves, and 
neither by word, nor writing, nor act, contribute to mani- 
festations hostile to the Constitution which the National 
Assembly has adopted. There is a curious resemblance 
between this Circular and that of M. Duravurs, and it must 
be satisfactory to the Left Centre members of the Cabinet 
to find that the Minister of War has anticipated the very 
language which has been found so much fault with when 
used by the Minister of Justice. General pe CissEy’s 
intellect has at least the merit of soldierly straight- 
forwardness, and those who are disposed to allow the 
subordinates of the Government greater freedom to 
plot against it may well feel ashamed when they dis- 
cover how soon their sophistries are brushed aside 
by a Minister who is only anxious to obey the 
law. The Times’ Correspondent points out the import- 
ant bearing which the issue of this Circular has on 
the balance of parties in the Cabinet. General pr Cissry’s 
adhesion gives the Liberal, or at all events the anti-Im- 
perialist, section a majority, and thus removes a difficulty 
which might long have hindered M. Burrer’s adoption of 
a decidedly Liberal attitude. The Cabinet was constructed 
on the principle of giving the greatest number of places to 
the section of the majority which is numerically the 
weakest ; and M. Burret’s declaration on taking office was 
plainly composed under the influence of this impression. 
It is no use, he seemed to have said to himself while 
writing it, to ask Conservatives to form part of a Ministry 
unless you are prepared to consult their feelings, and even 
their prejudices, in framing the programme of the Ministry. 
Accordingly his sketch of what the Government proposed 
to do was cast in the most moderate form possible. But 
if the course of events has already broken up the anti- 
Republican majority in his Cabinet—and even Conserva- 
tives like General pe Cissey feel that respect for law 
will be at an end if the servants of the State are 
allowed to conspire against the institutions which they 
are employed to defend—M. Burrer may easily take a 
bolder tone in addressing his subordinates than he could 
venture upon in addressing the Assembly. All that is 
wanted to subject the Bonapartist element in the Adminis- 
tration to the nu purgation is the issue of a few 
circulars from the Minister of the Inrerior, couched in the 
same decided tone as that which characterizes the Circular 
from the Minister of War. If the Bonapartist Prefects 
and sub-Prefects are warned unmistakably not to take any 
part, either by speech, or letter, or act, in manifestations 
hostile to the Constitution, the chances are that the greater 
part of them will obey without hesitation. Hitherto 
they have had reason to believe that they might propagate 
Imperialist ideas without giving any offence to their 
superiors. As soon as they clearly understand that their 
continuance in office depends on their abstaining from 
similar missionary efforts for the future, there is not much 
84 that they will consult their interests by conforming to 
e law. 


JUDGES AND JURIES. 


HEN Dr. Kewgaty is absent Mr. WHALLEY is present 
in the House of Commons, and so there is always 
some one at hand to watch over the British Constitution. 
Dr. Kenzaty is at present engaged in an extensive tour, 
and is enlisting the sympathies of provincial audiences on 
behalf of his grand crusade, the object of which appears to 
be to induce Parliament to re-enact Ma Charta, to 
abolish Gray’s Inn and the rules of evidence, and to give 
wrongful heirs their rightful due. Some of the enlight- 
ened persons who are devoted to this noble cause have 
occupied themselves with getting up a monster petition, 
which was presented to the House of Commons on Thursday 
night by Mr. Wuattey, and which prayed that the finding 
of the jury on the trial of the convict Orton should be 
revised by a Royal Commission. A method so effectual 
of putting an end to the usefulness and independence of 
juries might have seemed to indicate a contempt for what, 
in the romantic language of forensic eloquence, used to be 
termed the Palladium of the Constitution; and it is quite 
true that there is nothing about juries in Magna Charta, 
and that juries in our sense were unknown then, so that it 
is quite open to any district or general Magna Charta 
Association to treat trial by jury asa modern and per- 
nicious institution. But if Dr. Kenegaty dislikes and dis- 
trusts juries much, he dislikes and distrusts judges more, 
and the same evening when this petition was presented he 
had given notice of a question he intended to put as to 
the treatment which he stated juries had received at the 
hands of some of the obnoxious persons who have been 
appointed to preside over courts of law. Under a mis- 
apprehension which Mr. Watery described as quite 
natural in a member new to the House, Dr. Kenraty had for- 
gotten that a question could not ask itself, and that, if 
he wished it to be put, he ought to be there to pnt it. 
But this was immaterial, for Mr. WHALLEY was quite ready 
to supply the place of his absent friend, and he put the 
question, and a very curious question it was. Faithful to 
the great purpose of abolishing the rules of evidence, its 
framer assumed that a most confused account of something 
that took place in an Irish Court was incontestably ac- 
curate, and incorporated, without adducing any authority, 
a further statement of what Lord Chief Justice CockBurN 
was alleged to have said to a jury at Brighton and he then 
asked whether the Government was prepared to bring in 
a measure to protect juries from unpleasant remarks from 
the Bench. Mr. DisrarLi condescended to give the an- 
swer to the question himself, and naturally replied that 
the Government had no intention of bringing in any 
measure of the kind. He pointed out that judges often 
discharged a very useful function by protesting against the 
findings of juries which were manilestly wrong, and he 
referred with playfal triumph to the contempt for the find- 
ings of juries which had been manifested by those who 
had framed, signed, or presented the OrrTon petition. But 
he was not, perhaps, sufficiently guarded in what he said 
as to the respective duties of Parliament and the Govern- 
ment with regard to Judges. He said that the question 
ought to have been addressed to Parliament, and not to 
the Ministry, and that the Ministry had no control over 
Judges. This was true, but it was not to the point. Dr. 
KeNEALy’s question did not tend to the removal of par- 
ticular Judges from the Bench, but to a change in the 
Statute-law, and it would be quite proper for a Ministry 
to anew such a change if it thought such a change de- 
sirable. 


As an illustration of a case in which it might be possible 
to comment on the line taken by Judges, and, without 
reflecting on them personally, to ask whether a statutory 
change should not be made to guide them, the very 
great difference with which Judges regard the enormity of 
aggravated assaults might be taken. Some Judges regard 
the humbler type of Englishman as a curious kind of 
animal born to use his boots as a bull is born to use his 
horns, having an hereditary love of beer, and entitled to 
gambol and frisk during his leisure hours in a rough 
sportive fashion. Other Judges regard him as a responsible 
being, who, if he chooses to break the law, must be made 
to feel that the arm of the law can reach him, and that it 
isa very strong arm indeed. There can be little doubt 
that the extreme uncertainty as to the mode in which the 
particular Judge who might happen to be presiding would 
regard crimes of violence has had a very unwholesome effect. 
It has rendered the restraining influence of the law very 
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feeble. Each criminal has been buoyed up with the hope 
that, when his ‘time of trial came, he might be fortunate 
enough to be tried before a Judge who would good- 
humouredly regard him as a frolicsome animal. The 
criminals who happened to be unlucky enough to be tried 
before Judges whothought thatan example ought to be made 
of them, that drink was not an excuse for crime, and that 
boots were not meant to furnish experiments of what in- 
juries just short of murder can be committed with them, 
a rankling sense of injustice done them when they 
compared their hard lot with the happy fate of others 
whose guilt was exactly equal to their own. There can 
be no doubt that there is much foundation for the remark 
that, when new penalties for brutal vioience are demanded, 
it ought to be observed that the existing law has been so 
worked as to deprive the penalties already provided 
of their deterrent effects. There is much nonsense in 
the philanthropic objections to the use of the cat; but 
it is true that the cat, if it is introduced, will have 
been in some measure rendered necessary by the extra- 
ordinary indulgence with which, in obedience to an honest 
but mistaken opinion, some Judges have treated crimes of 
violence. It would be quite open to any member of Par- 
liament to invite a discussion as to whether, in view of 
numerous instances of mistaken lenity, the minimum penalty 
that Judges can inflict on those guilty of brutal assaults 
should not be augmented. As no one could carry a 
measure to this effect without the assistance of the Govern- 
ment, the only practical way of effecting the object would 
be to appeal to the Home Secretary to take the matter 
into his own hands. It might then be shown that, if the 
extraordinary latitude given to our Judges in the range 
of punishments worked badly in some instances, it worked 
admirably in others. A better instance of the usefulness 
of giving this latitude toa really competent Judge could 
not easily be found than by referring to the language of 
Mr. Justice Brerr in passing sentence this week on some 
persons who had been engaged in getting up or. taking 
part in a prize-fight. It was a model exposition of the 
theory of punishment to the prisoners, the jury, and 
the public. The Judge passed a very light sentence, and 
he carefully explained why he did so. He showed how it 
was that this was an exceptional case. That there might 
be no doubt as to his general view of crimes of violence, 
he referred to a sentence he had passed the previous day, 
by which one criminal had been condemned to fifteen and 
another to ten years’ penal servitude. He then stated 
that, if in a fight there was any unfair play, any kick- 
ing, or striking a man when down, he would inflict a 
severe punishment. A less punishment, but still one ade- 
quate to have a deterring effect, ought, he considered, to be 
inflicted on those who got up a prize-fight for money or 
took part in it. But here was a quarrel, and the men 
agreed to fight it out. They fought fairly, and although 
the result was fatal, yet it was a fair fight arranged to settle 
a real quarrel, and accordingly those concerned in it were 
only sentenced to a week’s imprisonment. It is difficult to 
see how any legislative enactment could have met the cir- 
cumstances of the case with equal discrimination. 


If, therefore, the rebukes occasionally administered to 
juries for manifestly stupid or factious verdicts tended to 
interfere with the proper administration of justice, it 
would be quite within the power and province of Par- 
liament to stop the practice, and any member who 
objected to the practice might invite the Government 
to bring in a measure for the purpose. The real answer 
to Dr. Kenezaty’s question was the second which Mr. 
DisRak.i gave, and not the first. If the rebukes addressed 
by Judges to juries were objectionable, Dr. Kenzaty would 
have been right ; but they are not objectionable, and there- 
fore he was wrong. If in a civil case the Judge thinks 
the jury manifestly wrong, he has a very effectual way of 
rebuking them, and of letting his opinion be known. 
During the recent assizes a jury found for the plaintiff, in 
spite of the observations made by the Judge in summing 
up. The Judge immediately stayed execution, and inti- 
mated that, if a rule were moved for to set aside the 
verdict as against the weight of evidence, it would have 
his support. In a criminal trial nothing of the kind 
can be done. The verdict of the jury, if it is 
one of acquittal, is final, There is nothing more 
to be done. The prisoner, even if his guilt is as clear 
as the noonday, must be discharged. But the Judge 
may tell the jury what he thinks of their conduct. 
It is a very dangerous thing to the community that the 


apparatus of the law should have been set in motion 
to bring home guilt to the author of a crime, and that 
it should have been rendered inoperative by the stupidity 
or factiousness of a jury. It is notorious that juries 
are sometimes consciously and wilfully dishonest. There 
are crimes, for example, in Ireland which it is almost 
impossible to punish, because juries, in the face of the 
clearest evidence, will not convict. For such dishonesty in 
the discharge of a grave public duty they certainly 
ought to be rebuked by some one, and no one can rebuke 
them with half so much authority and effect as the 
presiding Judge. He has heard and weighed the evidence, 
he is competent to estimate its value, he represents the 
law which has been made ineffectual. A rebuke to the 
jury administered by him has many excellent effects. 
It is a solace to those who have conducted the prosecution ; 
it is an encouragement to the witnesses, who often, 
at the risk of much inconvenience and even danger, 
have come forward to tell the truth; it makes the jury 
feel that, if they are popular heroes, they are a very shabby 
set of heroes; and it stimulates other juries to do their 
duty. Of course it is all a matter of discretion. A Judge 
without tact and command of temper might administer 
unnecessary rebukes. He might interfere when it would 
be wiser to hold his tongue. But Dr. Kengaty in shaping 
his question did not complain that the rebukes given in the 
instances he referred to were undeserved. He complained 
that they were given atall. It all comes to this. The 
power of administering on rare and fit occasions rebukes to 
juries is recognized as a salutary power, so long as the 
public has confidence in the Judges. Dr. KengaLy and 
Mr. Wuattty have no confidence in the Judges, nor, for the 
matter of that, have they any confidence in juries, judicial 
officials, benchers, lawyers of any kind, or the Statute-book, 
with the exception of Magna Charta. Butthen they stand 
alone in Parliament in holding this dismal opinion. 


CO-OPERATION, 


“ theories of distributive and of productive co-opera- 
tion involve important questions ; and perhaps it is 
right that periodical meetings should be held for the 
purpose of expounding the merits of co-operation. The 
late Congress suffered under the disadvantage which is 
common to all similar assemblages. There is as little 
discussion of fundamental principles at a Co-operative 
Congress as in a sermon. The audience in one case and 
the congregation in the other are supposed to have 
already accepted the main proposition, and only to desire 
further expansion of illustrations and corollaries. To a 
certain extent the advantages of co-operative distribution 
may be considered as proved. One of the speakers at the 
Congress asserted, of course hyperbolically, that the Roch- 
dale Pioneers, as they are called, might have bought up, 
not only the whole of their own town, but half the pro- 
perty between Rochdale and London. It was not neces- 
sary to remark that a body of wealthy capitalists would 
long since have ceased to possess any distinctive cha- 
racter as compared with other joint-stock associations. 
The large retail business of the Co-operative Stores in 
London proves that it is possible to dispense with a 
certain portion of the staff which has hitherto managed the 
business of buying and selling. It is obvious that tradesmen 
have to live or make fortunes at the expense, in one sense, of 
their customers or of wholesale dealers; and it is possible 
that the payment which they receive for theirskilland labour 
may be excessive. Householders have lately found that, 
by taking a certain amount of trouble, they may save the 
cost of middlemen; and the competition which has been 
consequently established is perfectly legitimate. The 
tradesmen who are injured or alarmed have not attended 
Co-operative Congresses ; but at the last election they re- 
quired from the metropolitan candidates a pledge that they 
would do nothing to promote Co-operative Stores. They 
will perhaps sooner or later try the experiment of under- 
selling the obnoxious institutions; and in the meantime 
they retain the custom of that large part of the commu- 
nity which prefers saving of trouble to saving of money. 
The class of shopkeepers would never have come into 
existence but for the convenience which they offered 
by their intervention between producers and consumers. 
The success of the Co-operative Stores shows that the 
supply of middlemen exceeded the permanent demand. 
The inventors of the new system have conferred an un- 
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d benefit on a large section of society. The co- 
operative associations have long since dispensed with the 
elaborate arrangements which contributed to the success 
of the Rochdale experiment. Purchasers at the Stores 
are content to obtain goods cheaper than at a shop with- 
out expecting a share in the profits proportionate to their 
outlay. 

Co-operation in trade or manufactures is a more compli- 
cated enterprise, and its progress has not hitherto been 
rapid. Shareholders in a manufacturing Company are not 
distinguishable from other joint-stock proprietors, unless it 
is a condition of their partnership that they should furnish 
a share of the labour as well as of the capital. It is to this 
form of co-operation that philanthropists have chiefly 
directed their attention, in the hope of raising the condition 
of artisans and of destroying the antagonism between em- 
ployers and workmen. Itis assumed, on plausible grounds, 
that men will work more zealously and more conscientiously 
when they share in the profits than when they are merely 
giving consideration for their wages. In several instances 
employers have voluntarily distributed among their handsa 
share in the profits, but it is impossible that a system of 
partnership should become general or permanent in which 
participation in gain is separated from liability to loss. The 
present Speaker gives a bonus to his farm-labourers in 
prosperous years; but he is debarred from the converse 
process of reducing their wages when harvests are bad or 
markets dull. The success of productive co-operation can 
only be tested by associations of workmen who both pro- 
vide the whole of the necessary capital, and also do the 
whole of the work. In favourable circumstances such an 
establishment might enjoy great prosperity ; and prudence 
and self-denial might enable the shareholders to tide over 
unfavourable seasons; but the accumulation of wealth 
would be almost as fatal to the scheme as prolonged dis- 
aster. Men ‘will not continue to work hard when they 
have the means of living at ease. If the shares of a co- 
operative factory were held in absolute ownership, they 
would pass at the death of the proprietors to widows and 
children who would, like the old-fashioned capitalists, hold 
mortgages on the product of industry. Like the Socialist 
communities in America, the combined artisans would 
gradually begin to employ hired labourers; and the old 
conditions of society would reproduce themselves under 
the influence of the causes from which they originally 
sprang. It is perfectly right that economists who believe in 
the possibility of successful co-operative production should 
test their theories by experiment. Perhaps they may light 
on some social discovery which has not been anticipated 
even by themselves. For the présent the union of capital 
and labour has not been accomplished. 


The vague and shifting meaning of the word co-operation 
was curiously illustrated in the proposal of a co-operative 
combination between English manufacturers and the 
farmers of the Western States of America. The projector 
dilated on the well-known statistics of the valley of the 
Mississippi, with its rich soil, its twenty millions of indus- 
trious inhabitants, and its inexhaustible capabilities. As 
he truly said, the valley produces many commodities which 
are required in England, and it might furnish a market for 
an almost unlimited amount of English manufactures. It 
therefore only remains to form England and the Western 
States into one vast co-operative society which would 
dispense with the agency of the railways which lead to the 
Atlantic cities, and with the services and charges of the 
merchants of New York and Philadelphia. As the speaker 
truly stated, some ofthe Western States already contain co- 
operative societies established under the name of Granges, 
for the purpose of purchasing the goods which they require 
at wholesale prices, and of providing agencies for the sale 
of agricultural produce. It may be added that the members 
of the Granges use their political influence in the local 
Legislatures to violate the contracts which have induced 
Railway Companies to embark their capital in thinly occu- 
pied districts. A close alliance between English manu- 
facturers and the Granges would, in the opinion of the 
promoter, tend to substitute water carriage for railways, 
by diverting the bulk of the traffic from the overland 
route to the ears, and the Gulf of Mexico. His 
sanguine anticipations formed a contrast to a modest pro- 
posal that two ships should be freighted by co-operation 
for the direct Mississippi trade. The principal members 
of the Congress attached importance to the suggestion, 
which to ordinary observers might seem to have nothing 
to do with co-operation. If there is a profitable trade to 


be done with the river ports on the Mississippi, there will 
be no difficulty in finding ships to carry goods, or 
merchants to provide freights going and returning. It 
would seem that the Congress mistook the common in- 
terest which unites producers with consumers for the 
artificial system which is known as co-operation. 

Before the Civil War, and in its earliest stage, the cotton- 
planters of the Gulf States, though they had not heard of 
co-operative theories, were sanguine of obtaining the same 
advantages which are now demanded on behalf of the corn- 
growers on the Mississippi. Georgia and Louisiana com- 
plained that their produce was sent to the North before it 
was shipped to Europe, and that their imports reached 
them by the same circuitous route. But for the scrupulous 
neutrality of England, and the respect which was paid to 
the Federal blockade, a profitable trade in’ cotton would 
have arisen between the Southern ports and Liverpool ; 
and in that case the result of the war might possibly have 
been different. During peace it is idle to complain that 
commerce follows a course which, however devious, is 
proved to be for the time the cheapest and the best by the 
fact that it is used. If corn from Ohio could be brought 
to England more cheaply by way of the Mississippi than by 
the Lakes or the Atlantic ports, the more advantageous 
route would have long since been adopted. The impe- 
diments to the return traffic in English goods would 
be in no degree affected by co-operation. The interest of 
the Western and Southern States in freedom of trade 
is as certain as their prevailing indifference, which 
may possibly be attributed to deficient knowledge of 
political economy. One of the last acts of the Congress 
which lately expired was to add ten per cent. to the 
Customs duties on manufactured goods; and if the Western 
States objected to this reactionary measure, they made 
no marked display of dissatisfaction. Co-operation ought 
to assume the existence of an interest common to all 
classes of members, but the American farmers acquiesce in 
a commercial system which is founded on the supposed 
expediency of dving all possible injury to foreigners. The 
readiness of the managers of the Congress to accept the 
crude American proposal indicates an uncertainty in their 
own minds as to the objects which they undertake to pro- 
mote. At the same time it is due to benevolent and 
thoughtful men to admit that their discussions and the 
experiments which they encourage are innocent, and may 
possibly become useful. The partial elimination of middle- 
men has produced much benefit to consumers, and if at 
any time co-operative production becomes permanently 
successful, it will provide a means of diminishing the 
hostility of workmen to other classes. There is no use in 
giving the novel name of co-operation to the commercial 
relations which connect distant countries. 


RAILWAY NEGLIGENCE. 


C. is curious to observe how rapidly the impression of a 
great calamity fades away from the minds of all except 
those who have especially cruel reasons to remember it. 
The yailway accidents, as they are called, at Thorpe and 
Shipton have just turned up again in the newspapers, but 
to most people they are probably quite old stories now, 
as dim and distant as the news of years ago. It is no 
doubt recollected in a vague way that in each of these 
cases something very dreadful happened, and that the 
Railway Companies did not come very well out of it; but 
then montlis have elapsed, discussion has been exhausted, 
and people have many other things to think about. There 
has been happily no very serious accident on the railways 
for some time, and until the next occurs the Com- 
panies will probably go on quietly working their lines in 
the old way, and people will take it all as a matter of 
course. When another disaster comes, there will of course 
be a fresh outburst of horror and indignation, and a 
renewal of demands for some sort of check on the criminal 
recklessness which produces these periodical massacres. 
And then this will blow over too, and the same order of 
— will continue to be repeated during an indefinite 
period. 
In September last twenty-five passengers were killed and 
a large number seriously injured in the collision at Thorpe 
Junction, and the criminal law has been solemnly invoked 
to punish the persons who are responsible for this ap- 
ing calamity. The result is that a railway inspector at 
orwich has been sentenced to eight months’ imprison. 
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ment. It is hoped no doubt that this severe and impressive 
chastisement will fully satisfy the manes of the slaughtered 
—_ and that it will also strike terror into the 

earts of Railway Companies, if they have such things, and 
lead them immediately to reform their ways. Railway 
Directors, however, are pretty well accustomed to such 
lessons, and, like the absentee [rish landlord, they are not 
the sort of people to allow themselves to be intimidated 
by any vengeance that may be wreaked on their miserable 
subordinates. In reading the proceedings at this trial, it 
might almost be imagined that Cooper, who is only a 
common Inspector, carried on his head the whole responsi- 
bilities of the Company, and that none of its higher 
officials had anything whatever to do with the actual 
working of the line. It is obvious that this is an ex- 
tremely convenient arrangement for those who are thus pro- 
vided with a cheap and handy scapegoat, but whether it 
also tends to the safety of the public is another question. 
There can be no doubt that Cooper made a mistake in telling 
the telegraph-clerk to call up the train from Brundall 
when the express from Norwich was on the point of 
starting, and that, if he had taken the trouble to sign the 
message, he would probably have had time to discover his 
error. He was evidently in a state of great confusion of 
mind on account of the entanglements of the traffic, 
which was altogether out of time; and he had on the 
instant tocome to a decision on a point which involved 
the safety of a multitude of human beings. The frequent 
lateness of the mail from London appears to have brought 
up day after day the question as to which train should go 
first over the single line; and, if the higher class of rail- 
way officials were not deemed exempt from ordinary human 
responsibilities, it might be thought not unfair that they 
should bear some share of the penalties of a disaster which 
can be clearly traced to their own culpable negligence 
and carelessness. It was shown at the inquest that the 
Great Eastern Company deliberately and systematically 
dispensed with the block system, and worked the single 
line at Brundall in a dangerous manner for the sake of 
pushing its fish traffic. It is known also that, though 
there was a sort of understanding that messages were to be 
signed, there was no efficient supervision to see that this 
was done, and that, in point of fact, the signature was 
often omitted. It is of course very wrong that an 
Inspector should be careless in conforming to regulations, 
and should lose his head in a moment of great hurry and 
pressure, but the real culprits inthe case are surely those 
who place a man in a position in which so much depends 
on the casual decision of a moment, and in which he is so 
liable at some time or other to make a mistake. It is 
elear that, if the Great Eastern had either run its trains 
with punctuality, or had retained the block system on the 
single line, the collision would never have occurred. 


The Shipton case, though it did not involve any criminal 
proceedings, is, as regards the negligence and responsi- 
bility of the Railway Company, of a very similar character 
to that at Thorpe. The coroner’s jury, with singular in- 
consistency, found that the disaster was due to accidental 
causes, and in the same breath enumerated a number of 
precautions which the Company had ry neglected, 
and which, if they had been taken, would have prevented 
the catastrophe, or at least mitigated some of its worst con- 
sequences. Colonel Youtanp is of opinion that the acci- 
dent may be attributed in a great measure to the 
mistaken action of the drivers of the engines in reversing 
their engines, instead of merely shutting off steam; 
but he also holds that, if the train had been fitted with 
continuous brakes, there is no reason why it might not 
have been stopped without any casualty. According 
to the theory of the Railway Company, the accident was 
due to the breaking of a tire in frosty weather, and an 
attempt has been made to show that a fracture of this kind 
is a contingency against which it is impossible for human 
ingenuity to provide. It should be observed, however, 
that in this instance, according to Colonel Youuanp, the tire 
was fastened to the rim of the wheel by rivets, “a dangerous 
“and insecure method of fastening which the Company 
“ had commenced to do away with twenty years since, and 
“ had determined to give up”; yet we find this condemned 
practice still followed at the end of last year, and possibly 
it has not even yet been entirely discontinued. Colonel 
Youtanp also makes some general remarks on this point 
which are certainly not calculated to allay the uneasiness 
of railway passengers. The inquiry, he says, has revealed 
the fact that there are still a large number of 


wheels under vehicles running in passenger trains 
where the tires are only secured to the rims of the 
wheels by rivets or bolts, although some Companies 
began at least twenty years ago to adopt some safer 
and more secure mode of fastening. The evidence shows 
that the life of the skeleton of an iron-wheel is often pro- 
longed over a great number of years, by the substitution of 
new tires as the old ones wear out; and though it would 
appear that this longevity is not incompatible with safety 
if. the tires are properly secured, there is constant danger 
in the use of old wheels and new tires fastened to- 
gether with rivets, which are injurious to the metal in 
which they are inserted, and which are themselves liable 
to give way. It is to be hoped that Colonel YoLLanp’s 
suggestion of a return of the whole of the rolling-stock of 
the various railways, with especial reference to this ques- 
tion of bolts or rivets, will be taken up by some member 
of Parliament, and also that the subject will not be over- | 
looked by the Royal Commission on Railway Accidents. 
Even, however, assuming that tires are as much beyond 
human control in certain kinds of weather as the Railway 
Companies pretend, it is necessary to ask what are the 
measures which they take witha view toavertor diminish the 
fearful consequences of a fracture? We learn that, in the 
Shipton case, the train was, out of mere carelessness and to 
save trouble, improperly made up when it left Oxford, since 
there were six vehicles behind the last brake-van which had 
a guard in it. Again, the brake-power was deficient, 
and there was no practicable means of communication 
between the passengers and the guards or drivers, nor were 
there any distinct rules for the guidance of the Company’s 
servants in case of an accident. In other words, the 
railway people declare that the stability of tires is a pure 
matter of Providence, with which man can do nothing, 
and that they are constantly liable to give way; and, at 
the same time they persist in using improperly-fastened 
old wheels which they have themselves condemned; they 
refuse to supply adequate brake-power; they make up their 
trains higgledy-piggledy anyhow, so as to avoid trouble to 
themselves ; and they leave their servants entirely to their 
own devices, without a syllable of instruction as to what 
they are to do in an emergency which the Companies 
admit to be extremely likely to happen. It is to be hoped 
that these points will be very strongly impressed upon any 
jury which may be called upon to assess damages. It is 
not unreasonable to assume that the managers of the 
railways are aware of the natural consequences of their 
mode of doing business; and, when an accident happens, 
they ought not to be permitted to shelter themselves be- 
hind the journeymen of the line. However, we shall no 
doubt often enough see repeated the farce of the Thorpe 
trial and the Shipton inquiries. The indispensable securi- 
ties for public safety will never be provided until the law 
strikes more directly and effectually at the actual culprits. 


THE DEPUTATION ON WATER SUPPLY. 


a would be unreasonable perhaps to complain that a 
Government which has shown itself so prodigal of 
Select Committees should be sparing of Royal Commissions. 
The greatest spendthrift is usually a miser as regards some 
one kind of outlay, and when nearly every subject of con- 
temporary interest is being inquired into by members of 
the House of Commons, the Cabinet may fairly feel alarm 
at the thought of an equally reckless consumption of extra- 
Parliamentary material. Yet, if Mr. Sctarer-Boors can per- 
suade his colleagues to overlook this obvious objection, the 
water supply of the country stands in greater need of in- 
vestigation than most of the subjects which are at present 
undergoing it. People who live in London have their 
grievances against the great Water Companies; but 
there are country districts in which to have access 
even to the cistern which Dr. Sanpwirn has made 
famous would be a fit subject of rejoicing. The 
mud which proved to be so fertile in animal life had 
at least been deposited by water, and there are villages to 
be found in England which would gladly put up with the 
deposit if they could be sure of having the water along 
with it. The old-fashioned notion that water is almost as 
plentiful as air has long been untrue in reference to 

towns, but until lately it was supposed that it had only 
become untrue by reason of the necessity of cutting off 
the supply of unwholesome water. Pumps and wells have 
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been shut up because the close neighbourhood of so many | 
human beings, dead and alive, has injured the purity of the 
water contained in them. Recently, however, it has been | 
discovered that there are parts of the country in which 
pumps and wells have ceased to be of any value even 
while they have remained open. There is a dearth, not of 
good water merely, but of water of any sort. Whether it 
be from the extension of surface drainage, or from 
the tendency of large towns to go further afield 
for their water supply, or from the increase of population 
making constantly heavier demands on sources which were 
adequate when the drain on them was less, the fact that a 
famine of water is in some districts something more than a 
figure of speech seems to have been established past ques- 
tion. Mr. Sciarer-Boora told the deputation which waited 
on him the other day—that last summer very great good 
had been done by a system of water-carts, designed, not as 
in towns to lay the dust on thirsty roads, but to bring the 
means of drinking within the reach of thirsty human 
beings. By the side of a village without a water-cart a 
village with a water-cart may seem fortunate. But a great 
deal of previous, and to some extent of contemporaneous, 
suffering is implied in the very notion of such a mode of 
distribution. Water has probably been scarce for 
some time before the need for the water-cart has 
become unmistakable, and the very idea of a water- 
cart suggests a strictly regulated supply. Now a strictly 
regulated water supply is always an evil. It may 
be a necessary evil, because the choice lies between 
having a certain limited quantity of water and having none 
at all, but itis not the lessan evil. It is very desirable that 
the poor should be encouraged to use water liberally. They 
need to drink more of it, and to wash more init. But ifa 
whole village is dependent on the water-cart, free use of 
water must be replaced by a calculated economy. The 
entire village has an interest in its being carefully hus- 
banded, while a personal motive to husband it is supplied 
by the cost of obtaining it. This is surely a very proper 
subject to be investigated by a Royal Commission. It 
may be that the scarcity of water arises merely from the 
neglect of obvious precautions against its exhaustion, or of 
equally obvious measures for increasing the supply. 
These are points upon which it must certainly be 
possible to obtain more accurate information than 
we at present possess. The position and geological 
character of the districts in which there is a want 
of water can be precisely ascertained, and the extent of 
which the deficiency admits of being supplied from ex- 
isting sources can be estimated. There are some cases 
probably in which the sinking of public wells would meet 
the difficulty ; there are others in which to sink fresh 
wells would be merely lost labour. There are other cases, 
again, in which the natural water supply of the district 
would be sufficient for all purposes if it had not been de- 
voted to the use of some distant town which might just as 
well have drawn its water from some source nearer home. 
Each class of cases would need to be dealt with on 
distinct principles, and before any of them can be 
dealt with satisfactorily it must be ascertained to which 


class they belong. We know of no better instrument | 


for handling this question than a Royal Commission, 
empowered not merely to examine witnesses and make a 
general report, but also to go one by one through every 
alleged case of a faulty water supply, just as the Schools 
Inquiry Commission went one by one through every case 
of a mismanaged endowment. 


There is another point to be considered in reference to 
this alleged scarcity of water, and that is that it has eve 
chance of being aggravated by the closing of many of the 
sources from which water is at present drawn. It is 
known that water polluted by sewage is the most certain 
channel of certain forms of infection, and it is suspected 
that into a large proportion of the surface-wells throughout 
the country sewage matter finds its way. Density of 
population is not needed to effect this result; in Tight 
and porous soils the danger may be as great in 
a single house standing a long distance apart from any 
other as in a city court in which the opposite houses 
almost touch each other. All that is needed is that the 
cesspool and the well be near enough to one another; and 
in how close proximity they are often found is shown by 
the frequency with which the fact is mentioned whenever 
some unusual outbreak of disease attracts the attention of 
the sanitary authorities. As regards isolated houses the 


remedy will often be simple. The proximity of well and cess- 


pool is not unavoidable, and when a new well has been dug at 
some distance from the old one the presence of the intrad- 
ing poison is no longer observed. In other cases, however, 
the water supply of a whole. village is polluted from this 
cause, and no remedy will be of any avail which does not 
go the length of providing a new source of supply. At 
present the inhabitants go on drinking such water as they 
have, and as the presence of sewage poison is not neces- 
sarily injurious to the taste or appearance of water, they 
often do so in happy ignorance that any harm is 
likely to follow. Indeed there have been instances 
in which water which upon analysis has proved to be a 
source of disease to a whole district has enjoyed a high local 
reputation for its crystal purity and appetising sparkle. 

hen sanitary authorities have learned to take the 
initiative in making those subject to them healthy, these 
wells will all be closed, and the question what is to take 
their place will then — itself in an uncomfortably 
imperative manner. Fortunately, whatever scarcity of 
water there may be in certain districts, or at certain 
seasons, the English soil and climate must undergo some 
revolutionary change before there is any deficiency in the 
aggregate supply, taking one part of the year with another. 
There are many parts of the country in which there is 
always water to spare; there are none perhaps in which 
there is not sometimes water to spare. If the water 
that runs to waste in mountain districts or after heavy 
falls of rain could be stored for future use, the 
question which it is proposed that a Royal Commission 
should consider would in a great measure be disposed 
of. This reflection may suggest some comfort to Mr. 
Sctater-Booru. In his interview with the deputation 
he seemed to be so much impressed with the need of water 
as to shrink from the thought of inquiring how this need 
was to met. It had not apparently occurred to him that 
when a subject presents no difficulties it has not been usual 
to refer it toa Royal Commission. Perhaps if he can be per- 
suaded that, though the storage of surplus water may be 
but a small part of the whole question, it is still a part 
upon which better information, and the recommendations 
suggested by better information, might be exceedingly 
useful, he will not insist upon postponing inquiry on 
the chance that some happy accident may render it 
superfluous. 


POLITE LYING. 


hype Times’ Correspondent in China recently gave a curious 
account of the ceremonial observed on the occasion of the Em- 
peror’s death. The Euro mind naturally regards the whole 
performance as purely absurd. Our own ceremonial being of a 
simpler kind, we forget to make allowances for the exuberance of 
the Chinese Court language. The little Emperor, three or four 
years old, who succeeds to the throne declares in the official 

zette that “lifelong mourning would itself be insufficient to 
Sika his obligation” to his predecessor. “ He cannot bring 
himself to abate any portion of the three years of mourning which 
are imposed by the ancient ritual.” The princes hereupon remon- 
strate, and His Majesty discovers that there are precedents for 
ielding to their entreaties. He consents to wear the full mourn- 
ing garb of white for a hundred days only, and plain robes for 
twenty-seven months, and commands the princes to refrain from 
further remonstrances. However, they remonstrate me and His 
Majesty is finally induced to consent to restrain his period of 
mourning to the ordinary twenty-seven days. Meanwhile His 
Majesty's father describes in still more thrilling language the 
terrible affliction caused by the death of the late Emperor :— 
“Gazing upon the Imperial features after decease, his vitals were 
rent with the agony of grief, and his strength failed utterly.” He 


Ty | managed, however, to bear up until he was overwhelmed by the news 


that his son was to succeed to the throne. “Stupefied by this in- 
telligence he became entirely helpless, and, when carried to his 
home, he remained trembling and agitated as though bereft of reason, 
or as one ina dream. The complaints under which he has hitherto 
laboured have been revived in consequence, and he is compelled to 
throw himself on the merciful consideration of their Majesties the 
Empresses, whom he entreats to grant the indulgence which can 
alone permit him to —_— his days, and allow him, wasted and 
useless in his rank though he be, to continue im existence on the 
face of the earth.” 

When we have laughed sufficiently at this excellent piece 
of solemn fooling, we begin to remember that after all we 
could produce some respectable parallels to it. The lan- 
guage in which Chatham described his sensations on being 
admitted to an interview with George III., to go back no 
further, is not so be much more rational than that of the 
Chinese magnates. e remember the old story about the 
shipwrecked traveller who, being cast upon an a Maes shore, 
caught sight of a gallows, and falling on his knees gave thanks 
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that he wasina Christian land. Even so, on reading these pcrtentous 
ieces of eloquence which nobody believes, or affects to believe, to 
e any relation to the truth, we congratulate ourselves on the 
discovery that we are reading a civilized dialect. It must, we 
argue, have taken many centuries of elaborate preparation before 
the art of lying could be carried to such a pitch. What are our 
declarations that we are the most humble and obedient servants 
of people whom we are treating with studied contempt to these 
glorious specimens of Oriental magniloquence? Are we not 
mere things of yesterday, tiros in the art of ornamental fiction? 
Should we not recognize the Chinese as our masters, instead 
of ridiculing them as clumsy fabricators? Kings have died before 
now in England for whom the general public probably entertained as 
little respect as the Chinese for their et master, The genuine 
feeling was sufficiently summed up in the words of the epigram 
about poor Prince Fred who “ wasalive andisdead.” The official 
proclamations, the sermons, and the speeches in Parliament were 
as wide of the truth, though not as ornate in their phraseology, as 
those which celebrate the emotions of Chinese subjects. What 
right have we to laugh? If weare to use words without meaning, 
why should not we use the very biggest words in the dictionary ? 
Magniloquence is surely the cheapest of all luxuries, and seems—if 
we may judge from some very popular writing—to give immense 
satisfaction to general readers. The practice indeed has an advan- 
tage which may not appear at first sight. In England there is 
often an uncomfortable difficulty in distinguishing between the 
phrases which affect to be true and those which are avowedly 
conventional. When a prince of three years old is made to de- 
clare that his life ought to be spent in mourning for the 
death of his predecessor, there can be no question as to the 
nature of the phrase. But moralists with a taste for 
small problems have been at work ever since the days of the 
Spectator in settling sundry little problems of casuistry arising 
from the flimsiness of our ceremonials. Our modest protestations 
are too near to the prosaic reality. A calm expression of regret on 
the departure of a friend may be a mere conventional formula or a 
sincere statement. Everybody has felt some little twinges of 
remorse in saying as the door clesed, Must you so soon? and 
adding, as soon as it was closed, Why couldn't you have gone an hour 
ago? Ifsome fine sweeping hyperbolical formula on the Chinese 
pattern were provided—outrageously impossible on the very face 
of it—these uncomfortable dialogues with one’s conscience would 
be avoided. If only we could say at parting from an acquaintanee 
that “ our vitals were rent with the agony of grief,” we should be | 
able to hide our true feelings decently. e mask is as much | 
wanted as ever, or perhaps more wanted; but our miserably scanty | 
coverings of polite equivocation scarcely serve the purpose. Society 
ought not to get rid of its fictions too fast, or we should find our- 
selves reduced to the unpleasant necessity of always speaking the 
whole truth to each other, which would be but another word for 
barbarism. 

In fact, however, there is never likely to be any want of this 
useful variety of lying—if the word may be used inoffensively. 
We might easily evolve from our own consciousness a sufficient 
history of the Chinese system. The pre-historic monarch, we may 
imagine, used to cut off his courtiers’ heads if they looked happy 
when he was ill, or unhappy when he was well. For some ages 
the practice would answer tolerably well, and the monarch would 
be surrounded by people who knew how to cry and laugh at the 
right season. The result would be disagreeable to the general 
mass, who dislike to see talent rewarded. An understanding would 

dually grow up to fix the standard of emotion as Trade- 
nionists fix the standard of work. Everybody would laugh and 
ery so energetically that the king could make no complaint, and 
so uniformly that he could make no distinction. The great end of 
politicians would thus be secured, of being able to enjoy their 
own sentiments without getting into trouble in consequence. 
When we think of the slowness with which the Chinese, ac- 
cording to the high authority of Charles Lamb, became con- 
vinced that pigs might be roasted without burning houses, we 
can understand why they have not yet discovered that a moderate 
consumption of eompliments would do as well as an extravagant 
one. In European societies this change has been brought about 
by a further application of the same principle. The benetit of the 
fixed ceremonial is that it enables each courtier to lose himself in 
the crowd of his like. The ceremonial begins to be simplified when 
the Court wishes to lose itself in the multitude. The great object 
of most Englishmen and of all Americans has been for many years 
past to become as much like the average of their countrymen as 
possible. The more we are democratized, the more we wish to 
escape from the tyranny of our new masters. The is re- 
presented by some writers as a degrading one. Nor ean it be denied 
that some of the ceremonials observed verge upon the repulsive. To 
declare the superlative wisdom and virtue of the aggregate of human 
beings whom we admit to be in their individual capacity “ mostly 
fools,” and frequently rogues, is certainly not an edifying process. ‘Che 
only thing to be said is that we are gradually taking the wind out of 
the demagogue’s sails, as it was formerly taken out of the courtier's. 
What was once lying will become a harmless fiction; and before 
long the phrases used about the majesty of the people will come to 
mean no more than the old-fashioned sort of phrases about the 
human excellency of kings. There was something more or 
sincere about the beginnings of this, as of all other expressions of 
sentiment; and it gradually passes through a phase of lying to 
become mere conventionality. In other senses agree- 


ment to wear the same livery does not so much imply subserviency 


to public taste as a mode of evading its omnipresence. People 
complain of the gradual advance of monotony because everybody 
now dresses alike, talks the same language, and reads the 
same books. This merely means, however, that society is 
like a masked ball, where people can enjoy greater liberty 
of speech in proportion to their external uniformity. Etiquette, 
whether extravagant after the Chinese fashion or sober according 
to our own, is the art of obtaining solitude in a crowd. By giving 
way to public opinion in externals, we secure the greatest liberty 
in more essential matters. 

The complaints so often made about the tyranny of the 
majority seem to be to a great extent thrown away. What 
a pity it is, people say, that everybody now wears clothes of 
the same pattern, instead of each man Be in the costume 
of his class! There may be a loss of the picturesque, but 
the practical convenience is enormous. If a rich man had to 
cover himself with gold lace, he would be simply a walking 
advertisement to beggars. When he wears a black coat undis- 
tinguishable from his butler’s he can evade his natural per- 
secutors. He is like those butterflies described by recent natu- 
ralists which are singularly palatable to certain birds, but manage 
to escape their tormentors by putting on the external resemblance 
of other butterflies of inferior flavour. We all put on dominoes 
of the same pattern, and from that secure position, in the 
words of the t, smile grimly at our baffled pursuers. 
What a pity it is, said Mr. Mill—and many of his disciples — 
the sentiment—that eccentricity is regarded as criminal! Why 
should not every man gratify his own fancy in matters whieh con- 
cern himself without being exposed to the laughter of his neigh- 
bours? One answer is that he cannot do so without being a 
social traitor. He is helping to break down that system of con- 
ventional symbolism which keeps curiosity at a distance. The 
eccentric person is, in fact, a man who insists upon acquainting all 
the world with his little oddities of taste. He refuses to use that 
convenient oil of conventional language and manner by which the 
wheels of society are lubricated and the friction diminished. So 
long as a general agreementis maintained that we may use certain 
phrases without meaning anything, we can meet our friends and 
our enemies without provoking a disturbance. When an 
eccentric person arises, like Moliére’s Misanthrope, and declares 
against the insincerity of the customary commonplaces, he throws 
discredit upon the small change of the social currency. 
Like other kinds of currency, its circulation depends upon its 
a credit; and therefore anybody who persists in repu- 

iating its use helps to throw the whole arrangement out of gear. 
As long as we keep to our conventions, we can preserve our liberty 
in all essential respects. We can think what we like on all possible 
matters, devote our time to any kind of pursuit, and spend our 
money upon any objects, on condition that we observe certain forms 
in social intercourse. But the advocates of individualism are 
anxious to abolish this convenient arrangement, and the natural 
results of their success would be that we should be brought into 
much more violent collision, and probably in the end have the 
sphere of our liberty considerably restricted. It is as well to 
cling to our masks, though we may admit that the Chinese pattern 
is perhaps unnecessarily cumbrous. 


THE BISHOP OF ST. DAVID’S AT BRISTOL. 


poe Bishop of St. David’s has been preaching a remarkable 
sermon at Bristol on “ the anniversary of the commencement 
of the work of restoring the nave of Bristol Cathedral.” Some 
Bishops could not have withstood the temptation to turn such an 
oceasion into an opportunity for making theological capital of some 
kind, for pandering to the prejudices of some party or other, just 
now most likely of enlarging on the blessed Reformation, of having 
a fling at the Ritualists, or, as was shown before the day was out, 
of cracking a joke on the Pope’s infallibility. Itis not usual now 
to cheer in church, though it was the common fashion in the days 
of St. John Chrysostom, and though a survival of the fashion, in 
the form of a “ deep hum,” went on at least down to the days of 
Bishop Burnet. But if the preacher cannot be met with the actual 
“hear, hear,” he can at least say things which may make people 
wish that they might cry “hear, hear.” Bishop Jones is above 
this kind of clap-trap. The seat of Gower and Thirlwall is filled 
by one who combines the spirit alike of the great architect 
and of the t historian. To him such a work as re- 
storing one Jon episcopal churches, even though one so low 
down in the scale of historic interest as Bristol, to its fitting pro- 
portion and use, suggests nothing short of the historie unity of the 
Church from the beginning. Kishop Jones's sermon is, in short, 
the theme of the Unity of History in an ecclesiastical shape. To 
his calm and judicial eye there is no break in ecclesiastical, any 
more than in political, history. Each change has its place ina 
long continuous drama; each change is a link between times before 
ro times after; each time had its own work ; no change there- 
fore, no time, is in his eye a fit subject for partisan declamation. 
Bishop Jones points out the seeming unlikeness of the apostolic, 
the patristic, the medizval, and the modern Church ; still with 
him they are all wo pep awe, one not only in their essential 
being, but in a crowd of smallest details. ‘The Church of 
Christ,” he says, “has survived two tremendous revolutions, one 
of a secular, the other of a spiritual, nature.” He adds, in the true 
historic spirit, “ The former of these is popularly spoken of as the 
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fall of the Roman Empire, though it would be more properly 
described as the rise of the Teutonic Kingdoms.” THe goes on to 
point out how Christianity acted as the connecting link between 
the old state of things and the new. A Bishop of St. David's 
was perhaps not specially called on to enlarge on the mission of 
Augustine; but we can fancy the kind of rubbish which many a 
Welsh preacher would have thought it his duty to talk about the 
ancient British Church, but with which a scholar like Bishop 
Jones was not likely to insult common sense. He then comes to what 
with partisan zealots is the B. Reformation, what, in his calmer 
historic range, is “ the great convuision of the sixteenth century.” 
The Bishop here stops to set forth the real nature of that convul- 
sion in opposition to popular confusions. The extent of the change 
he puts forth in the strongest words; but it was after all change 
which changed far less than it left unchanged. He points out the 
common fallacy of fancying that “the entire nation was divided 
into sharply defined religious communities,” and that the State 
transfe roperty and the like from one religious community to 
another. He points out the ease with which the clergy accepted 
the successive changes backwards and forwards, and with keen in- 
sight denies that it was a mere matter of self-interest. Then comes 
a most remarkable passage :— 

Toa great extent, the laity were equally compliant. To take a single 
example, though of somewhat later date; we observe in the writings of 
Shakspeare what appears like an utter unconsciousness of the great reli- 
gious change which had passed over the country under the very eyes of men 
among whom he had lived or had been brought up. ‘True, he describes a 
contemptible person as a kind of Puritan, and other slight allusions to the 
controversies of his age may here and there be found. Still, on the whole, 
the Church which he descri in its system, ministers, and-institutions— 
is at oncé the Church of the Middle Ages, and tlie Church which he saw in 
England before his eyes. He certainly seems to have treated them as one 
and the same. Great and vital difierences there were, no doubt, but they 
were cloaked by so great an amount of visible similarity that they almost 
escaped the notice of the man of the world. 

It is curious to contrast this firm historic grasp of the Bishop with 
the kind of talk which, if he be not belied by his reporters, Dean 
Stanley was about the same time making at Dundee. Because 


attempts at the same kind of discourse with which we have long 
been familiar, when some impulsive smatterer, caught by some 
taking bat. analogy, hastens to lay his foundation of 
— on to build up 
is superstrueture of. pretty t m it. It is somethi 
to have one Bishop at Seast say Ae the history of the 
Church of whieb he is «chief minister. But it would seem that 
every good thing must have its contrast. After the sermon of 
course followed @ luncheon, and then another Bishop, the Bi 
of the diocese, had his say. Bishop Jones, speaking of the o 
foundation chapters, chanced to speak of members “admitted to 
their offices by the ceremonial usages bed, it may be, by a 
bull of Celestine or Innocent.” To Jones the bull was a 
ieee of , to be dealt with as y as other piece of 
istory. To Eliicott the mention of a Pope's ball was 
much the same as a red me eae to bulls of another kind. It 
supplied a grand op p-trap. “ Five hundved years 


or so ago the f Bristol were rather short-handed with 
doubt with infallible authority—whieh he hoped produced all the 


requisite effect.” The words “infallible authority” were of 
Course greeted with laughter; but, im the seateh after something 


to make people laugh, Bishop Ellicott had forgotten that papal infal- 
libility is a dogma of yesterday, which England certainly did not ae- 
cept in the century when English Parliaments paste the statutes of 
provisors and of premunire. Some more talk of the same kind 
followed, which led not only to “laughter,” but to “ applause.” 
The sermon and the luncheon, in short, between them, supplied an 
example of the way in which a Bishop should talk and of the way 
in which he should not. The Bishop of St. David’s is not yet a 
member of the House of Lords. When he gets there, if another 
debate should arise as to the date of the Reformation, there will be 
one peer able, if not to fix its date, at least to explain its 
nature. 

One or two things were said atthe luncheon which make ustremble 
a little for what is really going on in Bristol Cathedral. More than 
one speaker talks about completing towers and pulling down houses 
at the west end. Must we infer from this that the tasteless scheme 
of dwarfing the central tower, and destroying the proportion of the 
whole church, by sticking on two great western towers, which 
might not be out of proportion at Gloucester or Worcester, has 
actually heen begun? If so, we can only hope that they may 
stay for ever as the south-western tower of Chester. And what 
is-meant by destroying the houses? Some time back a barbarous 
clamour was raised for destroying a prebendal house, the ancient 
lodgings most likely of the abbot or prior, because it stood in its 
proper place adjoining a corner of the church. The usual silly 
cry was raised about wanting to see something, a cry whi 
might be raised on behalf of pulling down anything which 
has something behind it. The architectural part of Bishop Jones's 
sermon was warning enough against such wanton destruction as 
this. 

We must not omit all mention of the graceful speech of the 
Mayor, Mr. Thomas, himself a Nonconformist, but who does not 
find religious differences any hindrance to his helping in a great work 
for the good of his city, and who, as a native Welshman, rejoiced 
to welcome the preacher of the day asa countryman. Certainly both 
the Principality of Wales and the county of Gloucester, which has 
also some right in Bishop Jones, have reason to be proud of the 
credit done to them by theircommon son. [If all people, especially 
those who have to preach and otherwise talk in public, could master 
the great idea of Bishop Jones's discourse, it might get rid of many 
historical confusions, and of much compared with which historical 
confusions are innocent. 


CRITICS AND ANTI-CRITICS. 


NERMANY, in its sudden development of national energy, is 
evidently becoming more and more the source of all great 
modern ideas. The latest contribution from this quarter to the 
progress of civilization is, it seems, a proposal for the organization 
of a grand system of literary self-defence, in order to protect 
authors from their enemies the critics. “Ever more frequent,” 
says the prospectus of this enterprise, as we find it given by a con- 
temporary, “ are the complaints that German critical journals have 
refused to publish replies of authors whose writings have been re- 
viewed by them.” The consequence is that the “ hapless author, if 
no other suitable journal will open its pages to him, is thus compelled 
to t and circulate his reply at his own cost, unless, like the 
, he is willing to stick his head in a bush and patiently 
endure the blows of his antagonist.” Moreover an author, though 
not directly attacked, would sometimes like, in the interest of ‘te 
subject, to say a few words about the criticism on his book; but 
when he tries to get anything published he is informed that “ the 
critical journal has really no space to spare for literary controversy.” 
On these grounds it is thought that there is a great and pressing 
want for a periodical which, “by printing anti-critiques, at a 
moderate charge for insertion, will secure to every one the 
free exercise of the sacred right of self-defence.” And accord- 
ingly a periodical of this kind is immediately to be established. 
It will be called The Anti-Critie: Organ for Literary Self-defence, 
and will be published in numbers of irregular size so as to suit the 
flow of contributions. The charge for inserting an anti-criticism 
will be as low as four shillings a , and, “ moderate as this 
nmust appear, it will be lowered if the success of the undertaking 
exceeds anticipation.” Every ieved author will be enabled on 
these very reasonable terms to obtain the publication of an answer 
to his critics of any length which he may choose to pay for. 
Whatever he sends will be printed “ word for word,” and without 
any excisions, except—and the exception would seem to show that 
the projectors are not without a spice of worldly prudence—“ only 
such passages as might lead to an action for damages.” To the 
editor is reserved the right of striking out any passages which 
a to him to be dangerous in this respect, but te is bound in 
first instance to communicate with the writer, and endeavour 
to persuade him to modify the objectionable language. In conclu- 
sion, the “ publishers cherish the hope that their undertaking will 
not only satisfy a want, but stimulate the activity of literary life, 
and furnish a wholesome counterpoise to the preponderating weight 
of criticism ; for the /ife-breath of all intellectual effect is Freedom, 
amd once more Freedom.” The italics of course belong to the 


re can be no doubt, we should think, that whatever may be 
eee or moral results of this experiment, should it ever be 
fied, it will tend, as the promoters expect, greatly to stimulate 
the-activity of literary life, at least fora time. The irritation on 


| 
Shalspeare was married and buried like other men, the Dean infers | : 
that he probably belonged to “ the national Church.” The in- | : 
ferenee is doubtless sound, as would have been the kindred in- | : 
ference that, because he was born and lived and died in England | 
and wrote in English, he was most probably an Englishman. The | : 
way of putting it shows the difference between a modern contro- a 
versialist like Dean Stanley, who cannot throw himself even three —— z 
centuries back, but who is pursued by modern notions wherever : 
he goes, and one who has surveyed the history of the world and | ; 
the Church with the wide and calm view of Bishop Jones. Then = 
the Bishop goes on to speak of the fabrics of our minsters as a a. 
material witness of the historical continuity of which he has been 
speaking. And, preaching in a cathedral church of the new j 
foundation, he goes on to point to our cathedral system as the 
most direct of ail ties toa past state of things; even in a church 
like Bristol, where the actual foundation is so modern, the in- 
rarsgg is one of a elass — dates from the eighth cen- 
tury. re perhaps the Bi icture was a little ideal. 2 
of Metz might little puzzled if called 
on to recognize the continuity of his system in a state of things : 
where the solemn duties involved in the trust of patronage are : 
looked on chiefly as means to allow pluralist canons to shift about : 
from one chapter living to another, as may suit their private con- - 
venience. But Bishop Jones spoke out clearly on behalf of the 3 
conservative: reformation of our bodies, a subject on 
whieh he, so lately a member of a chapter which in some points z 
needs reformation most, and in others least, of any chapter in : 
England, has as good a right to speak as any man. And he a 
wound up with an exhortation to and mutual forbearance ‘ 
between religious parties, and to daranct of care and tenderness, s 
and of respect even for weaknesses and prejudices, in making : 
changes in what direction soever. _ 
This is indeed a specimen of the right kind of teaching for a | = 
Bishop of the Ohureh of England to give on an occasion of this 
kind, when the thore stately and scholarlike class of discourse 2 
was quite in place. The combination of real knowledge and = 
calm judgmént in Bishop Jones's sermon is a relief after the | 
| 
@ 
| 
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the part of authors against critics which is said to prevail in Ger- 
many is, we fancy, not without its counterpart in other parts of 
the world ; indeed we have a suspicion of something of the kind 
even at home. It may therefore be supposed that, if a great anti- 
critical organ is found to be successful on the Continent, it will not 
be long before we see an offshoot or an imitation established in 
our own country. There will thus be a fair match between the 
two t classes of antagonists, and it is not for us to venture to 
predict the result of this terrible literary Armageddon. When 
every author who feels aggrieved by anything which has been 


said of his work has an opportunity, on such extremely moderate | 


terms as four shillings a , of vindicating himself and exposi 
his critic, authors longer to that 
they are a crushed and persecuted race. It must often 
happen that as much as a page will not be required for the 
demolition of the critic. When an author has called his critic a 
fool or an assassin, it is hardly worth while to say much more. 
Those who are anxious to economize in the expression of their 
feelings will perhaps resort to the vituperative vocabulary of an 
eminent novelist, from whom they can borrow a handful of racy 
expletives which, being highly concentrated, would be as powerful 
as many pages of ordinary invective. In this way, by using only 
the strongest language, an adversary might be polished off at the 
expense of perhaps not more than a a or ee, in- 
cluding ink. Voluminous or crotchety authors who have always 
a good deal of controversy on hand will probably contract by the 
year for a certain amount of space which will be always at their 
disposal, and a handsome discount may reasonably be allowed to 
theological and ecclesiastical customers on account of the length of 
their orders. Some arrangement might also be made by which 
replies to one critic or set of critics should be ea, so that, 
with a slight variation in regard to names and dates, they might be 
repeated on other occasions. Literary exercises of this kind have a 
tendency to run into a common form. It may perhaps be hoped that 
wher aggrieved authors have thus secured a platform of their own, 
there will be no necessity for —_ disputes, and that juries will be re- 
lieved from the unpleasant perplexity of deciding whether they should, 
according to their various estimates, give anything from a farthi 
up to 3,000/. Under the new system it may be thought that all 
that can fairly be asked will be that the offending journalist shall 
pay for his victim’s return shot. There can be no doubt that, 
subject to certain obvious restrictions, freedom is best for both 
sides. Critics have a right to have their fling honestly at authors, 
and authors are entitled to retaliate to their hearts’ content. It 
does not seem unreasonable, however, that authors should be 
required to fire their guns from their own ground. At present 
they are too much in the habit of assuming that, as a matter of 
course, they have a claim to the use of their adversary’s columns. 
They send out books for review, thereby inviting and soliciting 
criticism, and when a book happens to be reviewed in a way that 
is not exactly to their taste, they coolly demand the opportunity 
of pestling their critic in his own mortar. They may have a right 
to revenge, but at least they should provide their own utensils. 

We should be sorry to say anything calculated to discourage 
the movement now set on foot; but it is impossible to shut 
our eyes to the fact that there may possibly be difficulties in 
the way of preventing the various persons who take advantage 
of the anti-critical organ from opening a cross-fire upon each other. 
Critics are themselves sometimes authors, and authors critics, 
and it has been observed that those who are most sensitive as to 
criticism on themselves are often most ready to lavish it on others. 
There is, moreover, a class of authors for whom no provision has 
been made in this scheme, and who are entitled to even more com- 
miseration than those who have their books reviewed by uncivil 
critics; we mean those unfortunate authors whose works are never 
reviewed at all. It would obviously be mere justice that they 
should be allowed a share of the accommodation so liberally thrown 
open to those whom criticism has rescued from oblivion. The 
right of self-assertion is surely as sacred as that of self-defence, 
and we can hardly doubt that the promoters of this undertaking will 
see the propriety of placing their at the disposal of any writer 
who is so unlucky as to be red 


to the necessity of reviewing 
himself. There is another as; of the case which must not be 


lost sight of, and that is, by what class of readers the new 
joneek ia expected to be perused. It may be assumed that 
of course all the contributors will buy the paper, and read 
their own articles; and as they will also pay for their in- 
sertion, the organ will possibly in this way be self-support- 
ing, and in that case its circulation among the general public 
may be regarded with comparative indifference. Indeed it is 
only on such conditions that a project of this kind is at all 
feasible. Authors who think that they have a right to pour in 
floods of correspondence on any journal which happens to refer to 
them in a way they do not like, forget that the object of publishing 
@ paper is to get it read, and that the editor is voted to show 
some consideration for his subscribers, who are certainl 
interested in ceaseless literary wranglings. It is impossible to 
imagine anything more and tiresome than criticism of 
criticism and reviews of reviews. It would be absurd to say that 
reviewers are never careless, gee or it may be dishonest. 
Reviewers are of course just like other people, and there are all 
kinds of them. On the whole, however, they are fairly con- 
scientious, and rarely malignant. Whatever may be the case 
in Germany, the prevailing vice of critical literature in this country 
is certainly not that against which the Anti-Critic is underst»0d 
to be directed. On the contrary, English journals usually 


not 


err on the side of easy good-nature; and it is indeed the sys- 
tematic puffery to which authors and publishers are so generally 
accustomed which makes them so sensitive to the touch of a 
really searching and candid criticism. Moreover, it may be doubted 
whether the influence of unfavourable criticism is not usually 
much exaggerated. No doubt when a number of critics agree in 
disparaging a publication—and this isa rare, if not an unprece- 
dented, event—a strong impression is likely to be produced that 
the book is a bad one, and its sale may be expected to suffer. But 
in that case the probability is that the critics would not be so 
unanimous unless there were really substantial grounds for their 
censure. In general there are pretty certain to be some com- 
limentary notices to set off against the disagreeable ones. Any- 
'y who will take the trouble to look through the publishers’ 
advertisements will see at a glance that there is scarcely any book, 
no matter what its quality, for which commendatory sentences 
cannot be found. It may be doubted, therefore, whether English 
authors have much to complain of in the way of criticism ; but 
if an anti-critic organ would be a consolation to any of them, there 
is no reason why they should not start one. 


MORE ABOUT VATICANISM. 


* a fourth and cheaper edition of his Letter, which has just 
ap , Dr. Newman adds a Postscript of twenty-four pages 
in reply to such parts of Mr. Gladstone’s second pamphlet as 
deal with his own ent. Dr. Kavanagh, President of Carlow 
College in Ireland, has also published a reply to Vaticanism, 
which is creditably distinguished from the general run of similar 
productions by the courtesy of its tone, though not, as will pre- 
sently a , by accuracy of statement or force of argument. Of 
a very different kind is the little volume on Results of the Expostu- 
lation by a writer who adopts the somewhat obscure nom de plume 
of “ Umbra Oxoniensis,” and who views the question from the posi- 
tion, so far as we can gather, of an orthodox but liberal-minded An- 
glican. Of his ete comments on the present divided state of 
opinion in the Roman Catholic Church we shall have a word to say 
by and by. But it is of course to Dr. Newman’s fresh contribu- 
tion to the pending controversy that the chief interest attaches, 
and if he is by no means always successful in meeting his opponent, 
his clear appreciation and frank exposition of the matter in dispute 
are very serviceable, as might be expected, in bringing it to a 
definite issue. The remarkable and cneiiting confession with which 
he opens, that he “ has had more in various ways to try and afflict 
him as a Catholic than as an Anglican,” will surprise no one who 
has observed the strange treatment accorded during the last thirty 
years by the Church of Rome to the greatest convert she has ever 
won from the ranks of Anglicanism. It is not merely or chiefly 
that Dr. Newman has never received a single one of those marks of 
distinction which the Popes know so well how to bestow on those 
whom it delighteth them to honour, while a convert of later date, 
and, whatever may be his merits, of mental characteristics so vastly 
and notoriously inferior as not fora moment to come into competi- 
tion with him, is raised to the —_ That would be significant 
enough, but there is worse and stranger still than that behind. 
Dr. Newman has not only not been honoured, but in every 
single public work he undertaken in the interests of 
his Church he has been—to put it plainly—mercilessly snubbed 
by his ecclesiastical superiors. It was thought that capital might 
be made out of his great name for the terribly uphill ——— 
of age, Be Catholic University in Ireland; but the Iris 
Bishops so little understood with whom they had to deal that, 
with the best intentions, he found it simply impossible to work 
under them. There was a scheme started for bringing out a new 
translation of the Bible under his auspices, and he had the 
work, and organized a staff of assistants, when the late Cardinal 
Wiseman took fright, as was supposed, at the narrow jealousies 
of the dominant y, and the one man who might have given 
English Roman Catholics a Bible of their own in the English 
(instead of the Douay) tongue, was summarily bidden to desist. 
Dr. Newman then opened a school at Edgbaston for the sons of 
the Roman Catholic gentry, modelled, as far as circumstances 
allowed, on the English public school system, and received, 
as was natural, considerable support from the laity; but it was 
romptly denounced by certain trusted devotees of the Papal 
Gourt as “the school without the Sacraments.” Religious 
tests were abolished at Oxford, and a large number of the 
Roman Catholic laity were anxious to avail themselves of this 
new opening for the University education of their sons, and sub- 
scribed liberally to enable Dr. Newman to found an establishment 
there to provide spiritual ministrations and guidance for them. 
Twice over he had actually bought ground for the purpose, 
which he was obli to part with, returning the subscriptions 
received, through the adverse influence exercised at the Court of 
Rome by an authority who however did not scruple on a 
recent public occasion to honour his old University, which he 
has ag placed under ban, with his dignified presence. On 
the whole, fora man of Dr. Newman’s keenly sensitive as well as 
intellectual nature, and with his chivalrous, almost romantic, 
deference to authority, it must be allowed that “trial” and 
“affliction” enough has been provided in his adopted Church. 
And now we pass on to the ent. 

The main purport of Dr. Newman’s Postscript is to t and 
insist upon his original estimate of “the very exaggerated notion 
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of the force, drift, and range of the Vatican definition of infalli- 
bility,” which Mr. Gladstone shares, as he does not at all deny, 
with the most influential party among his own co-religionists. Itis 
important to bear this in mind, as it illustrates conspicuously that 
startling “divergence of the Roman Catholic faith” on which 
“Umbra Oxoniensis” dwells. The first point touched upon is evi- 
dently felt by infallibilists to be a very sore one—namely, the solemn 
and repeated declarations of the Roman Catholics of England and 
Ireland against Papal Infallibility before the Emancipation Act. 
Dr. Newman fully admits that “the Catholics of England and Ire- 
land in 1826 were almost as one man in thinking lightly of the 
question,” which according to Cardinal Manning was then, as now, 
matter of divine faith ; and he implies—what is probably the fact— 
that the Holy See at that time had no notion of such a dogma 
being established ; but he renews his plea that the English Govern- 
ment ought not to have attached any weight to declarations made 
by those who had no “credentials” from Rome. We can only 
repeat what we have said before, that, even allowing this for argu- 
ment’s sake, the English and Irish Bishops morally, if not formally, 
had and were known to have the authority of the Holy See 
for the course they pursued. Official communication with Rome 
was rendered impossible by the existing state of the law, but 
the Government Ahad every reason to believe that the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy and people, as “ Umbra Oxoniensis” puts it, 
did not speak without the Tirect authority of the Pontiffs. As 
regards England, indeed, it was, as he justly observes, “ impossible 
it could have been otherwise, where the Church was subject to the 
Propaganda ”—was, and still is, it may be added, for notwithstand- 
ing the nominal change of Vicars Apostolic into diocesan Bishops, 
the new hierarchy is still kept, as in mission countries, under the 
thumb of the Propaganda. The English Bishops therefore cannot, 
and could not then, take a single step of the slightest importance 
without the express, detailed, and official cognizance and approval of 
Rome. And we have little doubt that the writer just quoted is 
right in thinking that “the archives of the Vatican, if accessible, 
would show that every step taken by the [English and Irish 
Roman Catholics was dictated by the Vatican.” There was indee 
a London priest at the time, of orthodoxy after Cardinal Manning’s 
own heart, whose zeal outran his discretion, and who was 
Lome id silenced by authority from Rome when he ventured to 
preach out of due season what is now affirmed to be “an article 
of faith.” As to Dr. Newman’s plea that this is not a change of 
doctrine but a doctrinal development, it is surely obvious to 
reply that his own famous and masterly essay on the subject insists 
at great length on the essential distinction between genuine and 
“spurious” developments; and a development which flatly con- 
tradicts previous ing can hardly come under the former 
category. 

On one point Dr. Newman seems to us to have unconsciously 
shifted his ground. He had said before that, if he were a soldier or 
sailor in Her Majesty's service ina war which he believed to be just, 
and the Pope bade all Catholic soldiers and sailors retire from the 
service, he should not obey him. He now defends himself by 


condemnations, and, addressing them to all the Bishops, brings the 
whole of the Latin obedience within its net.” On another subject, 
where we had ourselves pointed out a serious misapprehension 
of Mr. Gladstone’s—namely, the Roman Catholic doctrine of 
marriage—our criticism is entirely borne out by what Dr. New- 
man here says. But in view of recent occurrences to which 
we called attention the other day (March 27), and which 
were as great a surprise to us as they evidently will be to 
him, we are sorry to be obliged to add that on one particular 
of grave importance he is evidently misinformed. He says, 
quoting high authorities, that the Tridentine impediment of 
clandestinity does not apply to Protestant marriages, or to 
Catholic marriages in Protestant countries, and therefore “ the 
Pope could not invalidate English Protestant marriages by intro- 
ducing into England the discipline of Trent,” which is of course 
the reasonable view of the matter. Dr. Kavanagh, on the other 
hand, admits that “‘the Church can, if she so pleases, publish the law 
of clandestinity, and subject to tts force all Protestant marriages,” but 
adds that she never has done and never will do so even in the case 
of “apostates” from her own communion to Protestantism, “the 
class she most abhors.” Both writers, however, stand corrected by 
the judicial sentence of the Holy Roman and Universal Inquisition 
in the cases to which we called attention the other day. And neither 
of those cases falls under the two gpa exceptional categories 
suggested by Dr. Newman—where the number of Protestants in a 
Catholic country is too small to give them a clear footing there, or 
where the Government refuses to recognize them. In Bavaria about 
a third of the population is Protestant, and the Evangelical Church 
is established, endowed, and recognized by law equally with the 
Catholic. The case of Mr. Gordon was a still more glaring one. 
He, as an English or Scotch Episcopalian, was married by an English 
clergyman at the British Legation at Rio de Janeiro, where he 
was at the time (in 1843) Secretary of Legation, and he has filled 
several diplomatic offices under the British Government since, 
having ultimately represented the Queen as Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary at two regal Courts. Of the entire validity of his marriage, 
by the laws both of England and of Brazil, there can be no ques- 
tion; nevertheless, twenty-eight years afterwards, his wife being 
still alive, he went through a second ceremony of marriage in a 
Roman Catholic church at Manchester with a lady with whom 
he has since been living as his wife under the express and formal 
sanction of the Supreme Court of Appeal of his adopted Church. 
We must hasten on to notice one concluding point in Dr. New- 
man’s Postscript, the more so as it refers apparently to a criti- 
cism of our own. But first we may just note in ing the sig- 
nificant admission that henceforth all questions about majorities 
or moral unanimity in Council “have vanished altogether from 
theology,” as the Pope can decide doctrines equally well with or 
without any or all of the Bishops. Of course he can; and it 
will be strange indeed if any General Council ever meets again so 
long as this infallibilist definition holds good. That is just what 
the opposite party were always urging, and Dr. Newman’s lan- 
guage proves that they were right. Gathering up the threads 


oting a passage from Professor Neville of Maynooth, to the effect | of his argument at the end, Dr. Newman retails, almost in our 
that in such a case soldiers and sailors would not be bound to obey _ own words, an obvious objection which has been urged against 
the Pope, ‘because ‘ grave fears’ excuse from censure.” But this the whole “minimizing” explanation of the Vatican Decrees, 
is to imply that in principle they ought to obey him, only they | “that it was a lame and impotent conclusion of the Council, if 
might be excused from doing so at the risk of being shot as so much effort was employed as is involved in the convocation 
deserters. Their obedience to the Queen, in other words, would be and sitting of an Ecumenical Council in order to do so little.” 


for fear, and not for conscience sake, and would be of little value 
in a critical emergency. This is surely not at all what Dr. New- 
man originally meant. Passing over some intermediate comments, 
for we cannot of course follow Dr. Newman in detail through all 
of them, we come back to the burning question of the Syllabus. 
And here we are glad to find that he maintains his old ground— 
diametrically opposed as it is to the received view—as to the 
authority, or rather no authority, of that heterogeneous compila- 
tion, to which he will concede at the utmost nothing beyond what 
the Jansenists called the deference of “ obsequious silence.” Dr. 
Kavanagh takes the opposite view, and adds the consolatory sug- 
gestion that it is quite superfluous to make so much stir about the 
eighty propositions of the Syllabus when about seven hundred 
propositions have already been condemned by different Popes since 
the Reformation ; and he adds that “these condemnations ”— 
though Dr. Newman laughs at the idea of a list of proscribed 
propositions being a “rule”—“ form a vast body of Catholic 
doctrine.” And here, before quitting the Syllabus, we feel bound 
to notice one in which Dr. Newman—of course quite 
unintentionally—seriously misrepresents his opponent. He quotes 
Mr. Gladstone's statement that “the obligation to obey it (the 
Syllabus) is asserted on all hands... it is therefore abso- 
lutely superfluous to follow Dr. Newman through his refe- 
rences to the Briefs and Allocutions inally noted,” in order 
to ascertain their meaning and drift. The words at the end 
which we have italicized are Dr. Newman’s, and he proceeds 
thus :—“ That is, the propositions may be as false as heathenism, 
but they have this redeeming virtue that the Pope denounces them, 
His ju tt of them may be as true as Scripture, but it carries 
this unpardonable sin with it, that it is given with a purpose and 

t passage discussing “the meaning and drift” of the S us 
at all—he had done that elsewhere—but simply its indapeuieas 
authority. He says in the words inmellabaiy following those 
cited by Dr. Newman—the italics are our own—“ The Syllabus 
is ~ of that series of Acts to which the dogmatizations uf 1854 
and 1870 belong; and it bridges over the interval between them. 
It generalizes, and advisedly enlarges, the number of particular 


His answer is in many ways very noticeable :—“ True, if it were 
called to’ do what it did, and no more ; but that is a mere assump- 
tion.” In the first place, there was a party who desired a stronger 
definition, and the one actually made was a virtual triumph of 
the minority. To which we will only say, in scholastic lan- 
guage, transeat. “ But,” continues the author, “ the ¢we answer to 
the objection is that given by Bishop Ullathorne. The question 
of the Pope’s infallibility was not one of the objects professed in 
convening the Council; and the Council %s not yet ended.” And 
then Bishop Ullathorne is quoted as saying that “a falser notion 
could not be entertained” than that the Council was convened 
mainly with a view of defining infallibility, in proof of which he 
adds that the subject “‘is not even mentioned in the Schemata.” 
This fact will be familiar to all readers of Quirinus, as also the 
explanation of it. But those who have studied that volume and 
Janus will form their own opinion as to whether infallibility, 
though not one of the objects “ professed” in summoning the 
Council, was not in reality the main, if not only, object. And 
they will not easily forget how, after all other expedients had 
failed, the unfortunate Bishops were, in fact and not in name, and 
in spite of their earnest entreaties for release, kept “ prisoners 
of the Vatican” during the pestilential heats of June and July, till 
the victory of infallibilism was achieved, and sent about their 
business, never since to be recalled, the moment afterwards. As the 
favoured Papal journalist, M. Veuillot, elegantly expressed it, “ Et 
si la définition ne peut mirir qu’au soleil, eh bien, on grillera.” 
Of Dr. Newman's perfect good faith there is not of course a 
shadow of doubt, but one fact alone speaks volumes as to the real 
motives of those in the confidence of the Curia. On the eve of 
leaving England for the Council, Archbishop Manning published, 
in October 1869, a bulky Pastoral of 150 pages on the Gicumenical 
Council and the Infallibility of the Roman Pontiff, almost exclu- 
sively occupied with arguing the truth of the doctrine and the 
necessity for defining it. We venture to think, in common with 
nine-tenths of those who know anything about the matter, that a 
truer “ notion could not be entertained” than that so angrily de- 
nounced by Bishop Ullathorne. 

We have left ourselves little space for commenting on 
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Mr. Gladstone's lesser critics. But two marvellous pas- 
sages of Dr. Kavanagh’s Reply deserve to be put on re- 
eord as examples of the value of his reasoning. In the 
first he is severely censuring Mr. Gladstone for translating 
jura in the Syllabus “ civil rights,” and winds up with what is 
meant for a triumphant reductio ad absurdum of that rendering :— 
“ Tf they are civil rights, then the Church has civil rights con- 
ferred on her by her Founder; that is, she has CIVIL RIGHTS BY 
DIVINE RIGHT!!!” (sic). Surely the head of a Roman Catholic 
seminary can hardly be ignorant that the clergy of his Church 
claim by divine right two most important civil rights—namely, 
the privilegium canonis, or exemption of all ecclesiastics (from a 
boy of ten years old who is tonsured to an archbishop) from per- 
sonal violence of any kind, and the privilegium fort, or exemption 
of all ecclesiastics from the jurisdiction in civil matters of the 
civil courts. Cardinal Soglia, whose elaborate work on canon law 
is approved by the late and the present Pope, and widely used asa 
text-book, after quoting Suarez and other high authorities, con- 
cludes “ plane conficitur eam immunitatem a jure divino profectam 
esse.” And it was precisely for maintaining this purely civil 
immunity that St. Thomas of Canterbury, about whom we have 
heard so much of late, and in whose honour Cardinal Manning 
is advertised to solemnize an imposing ceremony next week, 
was martyred and canonized. Still more wonderful is Dr. 
Kavanagh’s way of getting over the very awkward cir- 
cumstance, pointed out by Mr. Gladstone, that the decrees 
of Constance “are in flat and diametrical opposition to those 
of the Vatican,” though perhaps some allowance must be made for 
the desperate nature of the difficulty he has to meet. Putting 
aside his futile attempt to prove that the Council was not (Ecu- 
menical, and its decrees not confirmed by the Pope, he chiefly 
relies on the text of the decree which is given in the Latin 
of Cardinal Turrecremata, as proving that it laid down no general 
principle, but was purposely restricted to an assertion of the rights 
of that particular synod during the existing schism. Yet the 
very text he cites defines the obligation of the Pope to obey 
the Council “in his que ad idem pertinent,” as well as in 
the extirpation of schism. What is more important is that the 
decree, in the form ultimately passed, asserts the supremacy, not 
only of that, but of “ every lawfully convoked (Ecumenical Council,” 
over “all Christians, the Pope included, in matters of faith 
and the reformation of the Church.” So clear is this that Bishop 
Hefele, whose classical work on the subject Dr. Kavanagh might 
have been expected to know, expressly blames the Council of Con- 
stance for doing what Dr. Kavanagh says it did not do—namely, 
“solemnly defining the superiority of General Councils to Popes as 
a dogmatic principle ” (the italics are the author's) “ applicable to all 
times and circumstances,” instead of restricting the claim, as he 
thinks it ought, and as Dr. Kavanagh boldly asserts it did, to the 
present occasion. Dr. Kavanagh says his object “is to give a 
popular reply to Mr. Gladstone’s Vaticanism”; and he has redeemed 
his pledge, if “popular” means dealing in sonorous appeals to 
popular ignorance. We must content ourselves with a very brief 
and general reference to “ Umbra Oxoniensis,” who points out with 
much force and felicity the “entirely new light” which 
the Expostulation and the various Replies to it “have shed 
on the Roman Catholic mind” by revealing the broad di- 
vergences, not to say antagonisms, of belief within the commu- 
nion of Rome. He draws out a fourfold division of parties— 
something like the famous division of the Church of England into 
High, Low, and Broad—which are respectively characterized and 
described in detail asthe Ultramontane, the Minimizing, the Gallican, 
and the Gallico-Ultramontane. We had marked several passages for 
extract or comment in this able and thoughtful wrifer’s in- 
structive analysis of what he calls “ the four Roman Catholic 
Faiths.” Of course we cannot commit ourselves to agreement 
with all his arguments or conclusions, some of which are indeed 
open to very obvious criticism. But he writes throughout with 
clearness, good temper, and good taste, and shows considerable 
familiarity with his subject. The volume may safely be com- 
mended to the notice of all who are interested in the discussion 
raised by Mr. Gladstone, as a really suggestive contribution to the 
controversy from a novel point of view. 


SENSATION AUCTIONS. 


TC. is said that the profits of a firm of fashionable auctioneers 
in London amounted last year to a clear hundred thousand 
pounds. Considering that the commission charged by auctioneers 
averages ten per cent. on all sales, that every Monday morning 
a page or so of the Tvmes is filled with their announcements, 
oan that the value of a day's sale varies from two to twenty 
thousand pounds, the truth of the report is not unlikely. Any- 
how there can be no question that, in spite of the mythical 
glory that clusters round the great names of Robins and Cock, 
the present day is the golden age of auctioneers, and modern 
laalen their land of Cocaigne. A Harley sale or a Siraw- 
berry Hill sale is no longer an event to be talked of for years 
after. Searcely a week passes in the season without some famous 
collection being “ dispersed,” as the phrase is; not only death 
and bankruptcy, but even mere caprice, will scatter to the 
four winds what it might be thought to have been a lifetime's 
work to bring together. Sometimes it is a sporting nobleman 
who commutes his Sévres into horsetlesh; or Manley Hall is 


gutted as by fire; or Mr. Quilter’s five hundred water-colo 
“forming together the most important and perfect illustration o 
water-colour art ever offered for sale,” are brought to the hammer 
because Mr. Quilter is “ leaving his residence at Norwood.” 

All this points to a fundamental and notable change in the 
collecting spirit. That spirit is not in itself bad; in fact it is a 
truism to say that without it neither old works of art would be 

reserved nor new ones produced. But the corruption of the best 
is the worst, and it is just because of the utility and interest of the 
right kind of collecting that the debased kind is so reprehensible. 
Formerly the passion of collecting meant the passion of surrounding 
yourself with things of beauty, with things that would perish un- 
less they were cared for; and that not always for the sake of your- 
self alone, but for the sake of the public and of posterity. Egotism 
might enter in, as it did into the miserly soul of Henri Estienne, 
who never once admitted his son-in-law into his library. “There 
will be nothing else to preserve my memory,” says Romola’s father, 
Bardo de’ Bardi, “nothing but my library and my collection of 
antiquities.” But Bardo’s true motive breaks through his egotism 
the moment after—“ It will be a great gift to unborn scholars.” 
“In 1596, when Sylburgius’s library is to be sold at Heidelberg,” 
says Mr. Pattison, “Casaubon writes to Commelin, ‘If there is 
anything scarce in it, secure it, that it may not get into hands 
that can do nothing with it.’” And even where there was no 
such direct regard for utility, there was in former times a real 
delight in the things collected. The men for whom the term 
amateur was invented made their collections from the love of the 
thing. Evelyn, with his “ pursselaines” and his Indian cabinets; 
Harley, with his coins and prints, and his Pliny on vellum “ of 
which no paper can be whiter”; were enthusiasts, not tradesmen. 
Of course the type is not extinct. Even among millionaires. 
there are some who buy pictures because pictures interest them, 
and books because they can read. In some cases, too, the good 
example of Bardo de’ Bardi is even now followed, and what has. 
been one man’s hobby becomes a source of edification to everybody. 
Mr. Bragge’s gift of his Cervantes Library to Birmingham, and Mr. 
Felix Slade’s magnificent bequests to the nation and the Univer- 
sities, are instances that the lead of Malone and Douce is sometimes. 
followed still. 

But, generally speaking, the ordinary modern collector is im- 
pelled primarily by a purely commercial passion. He gains his 
money by commerce to begin with, and, as we all know, to make 
a fortune in commerce demands the possession of energy, determi- 
nation, quick-sightedness, and a resolve to have—the very qualities. 
that make the first-rate collector. Moreover, these qualities 
seldom leave room for any others, especially where they have 
grown by a lifetime of exercise, so that the rich merchant who 
collects is still a merchant, the stock-jobber takes the atmosphere 
of the Stock Exchange with him into the studio, the bric-a-brac 
shop, and the auction-room. In fact, the customs of the City pene~ 
trate deeper than this. Just as a great silk-house has its professed 
buyers, and a great wine-house its professed wine-tasters, so a. 
great collector has his buyer and taster in the person of a great. 
dealer. It is the dealer that advises whether a picture should 
be bought or not, and that buys it for you or passes it by in your 
interest. Or, if you have a special fancy for David Cox or Turner, 
and there happen to be none in the market at the moment, it is he 
that will tell you where you may buy, and that will induce owners. 
to sell. He knows the whereabouts of every great picture that has 
been painted or exhibited during the century; if you want your 
gallery to be “important,” you must go to him. Moreover, when 
reverses or ennut may come upon you, and you scatter your trea- 
sures abroad, he will be there to buy or to advise on behalf of 
others with a noble impartiality. It would be interesting to know 
how often certain great pictures have been in his hands on their 
way to fresh owners. There must be some that are as well known 
to him, and as certain a source of income, as a hypochondriac old 
lady to a fashionable doctor. 

Works of art bought in this way are of course bought, not 
because they are works of art, but first because they are saleable 
commodities, and next, because it is “the thing” to have them.. 
We remember asking a young City Dives why he had bought 
certain pictures at the Gillott sale—he to whom Turner and Cres- 
wick were but Tweedledum and Tweedledee. His answer was. 
that they would always fetch their price. That is the first 
motive; and the commercial collector knows very well that there 
is no investment so profitable as a cleverly-managed investment in. 
art. Nay, itisa fact that bric-a-brac gains in value by merely 
being collected together and ticketed with an owner's name; so 
mysterious a thing is reputation. Cases have been known where a 
dealer has offered to ull a gentleman’s house with beautiful things, 
and to give him the enjoyment of them gratis for three or 
four years, if at the end of that time he would sell them 
as his collection, and hand over the money to the dealer. 
Manchester knows this, and finds in it a very sufficient reason for 
collecting. Moreover, there is that other passion which, though it 
is not peculiar to commerce, is richly developed by a life of com= 
petition—the passion of emulation. Cotton strives to outdo wool,. 
wool to surpass hardware. To have what others have not and 
cannot have; to be known as the possessor of the finest ivories in 
existence, or of the best Jade carvings outside China, has a charm 
which few rich men can resist. But those who are swayed by 
such a motive should not disguise it under another name. Men 
who collect either to make money or to outdo their pr ape 
in display should at least not make a virtue of their habit, and 
proclaim themselves amateurs and patrons of the arts, Con- 
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noisseurs, indeed, they may be ; but that is a very different thing. 
A man whose object is money or distinction will strive to become 
a connoisseur, knowing in the marks of china or in the “ states ” of 
vings, a8 a means to his end. But to know is not to love; 

pon ee is no more reason why a connoisseur should really love 
go or porcelain than why a tea-taster should have a passion 
ior Bohea. The ideal collector is, of course, an amateur in the 
.striet sense; the actual collector is at best a connoisseur. Gene- 
rally he is not even that; but a man of business who has given 


a brief to a dealer with the intention of outrivalling his 
friends for a few years, and of ending with “a flare-up at 
‘Ohristie’s.” 


To persons of this class it is useless to appeal; but there are 
many to whom one might profitably suggest that the true use 
of collections is very different from this. The genuine amateur 
needs no justification; to him art gives the pleasure it was meant 
to give, and its function ends there. But there are collectors 
who are neither wholly amateurs nor wholly tradesmen—men 
for whom collecting in itself has the same immense attraction 
‘that the chase has to the hunter. Their object is almost gained 
when they have uired what they were looking for; once 
possessed, it loses its interest, and their longing is to send it away 
and look fer semething else. But this amiable restlessness might 
‘be gratified without the aid of the auction-room, at least in the 
many cases where money is no object, where it is only a ques- 
tion of a few thousands more or less to a millionaire. How is 
‘it that it oceurs so seldom to such people that they might “ build 
themselves an everlasting name,” to say nothing of the benefits 
they might confer on others, by making over the collections that 
they are tired of to local museums? Surely the mere thought of 
the waste of labour implied by the dispersion of a collection might 
move them, if nothing else did; or, if another motive were 
needed, it might be found in the scandalous fewness of such 
museums in England. Ours is at once the richest country in the 
world, the fullest of things precious and rare, and (of the countries 
of Western Europe) the least instructed in matters of taste. For 
two centuries at least, the finest works of European and Asiatic 
-art have been finding their way to England; but they as well as 
our native masterpieces are for the most part hidden away in 

rivate collections. Something has been done ef late years by 
South Kensington to bring art home to the provincial towns, but 
as yet it is very little. Our lower classes live wholly outside the 
world of beauty; our middle and upper classes have a dreadful 
facility in confusing beauty and hideousness. Cannot collectors, 
‘whom we may assume to possess a sense of the value of beauty, 
do something to diffuse beauty by making public some of the 
treasures that they no longer care for? To bring home beauty 
to the people, not only of London and Manchester, but of the ordi- 
nary, dull, prosaic, commonplace towns of Philistine England, 
would seem to be a nobler destiny for the collection of a weary 
amateur than to be struggled for by a crowd of dealers at a sensa- 
tion auction, 


A MONASTERY AMONG THE APENNINES. 


HAY a day’s journey goa | divided between the railway 
and an open carriage takes the traveller from Siena to the 
famous Benedictine monastery of Monte Oliveto Maggiore. The 
difficulty of access in former days may account for the otherwise 
almost culpable omission by Mrs. Jameson of any mention in her 
volumes on Sacred and Monastic Art of this rich repository of 
freseo-painting. Within the vast structure, more like a defiant 
fortress in its unassailable position and strong outworks than the 
abode of peace and piety, the enlightened Pope Pius II. was a 
visitor, and the all-poteat Emperor Charles V., accompanied by 
2,500 soldiers and attendants, found lodging and hospitality. In 
more recent days @ copyist employed by the Arundel Society ob- 
tained board and lodging there for a year; and it has likewise wel- 
eomed two skilful photographers from Siena and Florence, to whom 
the public is indebted for faithful transcripts from the famous wall 

in the cloister. This wealthy and picturesque monastery 
was founded in the fourteenth century by a Sienese noble and 
doctor of law; subsequently it received ample endowments from 
the Piccolomini and other families, and it was long looked up to 
Teverently as the parent stock whence s all Olivetan monas- 
teries, which, like that which overlooks the banks of the Arno, we 
have found usually planted on wooded eminences rising above 
valleys and ysis, as the Mount of Olives commands from a height 
the city of Jerusalem. The other day, as the carriage toiled up 
perilous mountain paths, we not unnaturally recurred to the oft- 
repeated Why the monks of old choose for their 
dwelling these inaccessible and inhospitable spots? Was it indeed 
that they thought to establish as it were a half-way house to 
heaven? ov was it that, from singleness of faith in the ascetic life, 
they sought h seclusion to cut themselves off from access 
to the lower world? or could it be that the beauties of nature 


this sky-soaring monastery, a silver staircase reaching from earth to 
heaven. 

Monte Oliveto Maggiore has shared a common fate ; the monas- 
tery was despoiled by the French, fine tarsia work was torn from 
the refectory and the library and used for firewood, the books 
have been dispersed, and the church, which was once covered with 
early frescoes, has been modernized in the worst style. Some 
slight signs of these pictures can still be traced ; likewise in a pas- 
sare between the church and the cloister there are remains of 
which, though of no great merit, show, as is often the case, suc- 
cessive strata of pictures. In the refectory, too, are small fragments 
of a Last Supper; also round the door leading to the church have 
been discovered beneath whitewash mutilated portions of a wall 
painting. In fact, the whole monastery was at one time a museum 
rich in treasures of art, and the preservation of what remains is 
greatly due to the enlightened Superior, who kindly conducts 
strangers through his domains. The last misfortune that has befallen 
Monte Oliveto is its secularization, with the consequent appropriation 
of the lands by the State and the dispersion of the monks. ,Here, 
as at the great convent at Assisi, only a small clerical staff is re- 
tained, whose duties consist in the saying of mass, the education of 
about a dozen youths, the administration under the Government of 
the estates, and, lastly, the entertainment of travellers, ladies in- 
cluded, at a small fixed charge. The scholarly and gentlemanly 
Superior remarked, in a melancholy voice, “We were formerly 
masters; we are now servants.” Utilitarian considerations have, as 
usual, proved fatal to picturesque effects; the three remaining 
monks a by command of the Government, exchanged the white 
raiment of their order for the black gown of parish priests; the 
artist's eye is no longer delighted by groups of grey friars seated 
beneath the green olives, or wending their steps at eventide in lines 
of light among paths of dark eypress trees. 

The student of art, as well indeed as the general. traveller, is 
attracted to this monastery among the mcuntains by the thirty 
frescoes which cover the whole of the four walls of the great 
cloister. These pictures were begun by Luca Signorelli at 
the close of the fifteenth century, and continued and completed by 
Bazzi (otherwise Razzi or Sodoma) in the commencement of the 
sixteenth century. The series comprises the life of St. Benedict, 
a theme which found favour among painters. The pictorial narra- 
tive here before us, in common with others elsewhere more or less 
complete, gives prominence to the visit of Totila to the Saint ; here, 
also, are illustrated many true or apocryphal incidents in his career, 
such as the overthrow of the heathen temple at Monte Cassino, 
sundry adventures with the Devil, the visit of a company of fair 
damsels to tempt the monks, with the addition of various legendary 
miracles. Yet these compositions can scarcely be deemed religious 
in spirit, at least in the sense in which the word attaches to the 
severe and devotional pictures of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. Indeed the two painters here employed—Signorelli 
and his suecessor Bazzi—belong to that period of transition when 
sacred art was passing into secular, and ideal forms became pro- 
nounced with the individual traits of naturalism. Signorelli 
stands conspicuous as the pupil of Piero della Francesca; he was, 
too, the contemporary of Melozzo da Forli; he belonged to the 
company of artists who, following in the steps of Paolo Uccello, 
reduced drawing to the accuracy of a science, and brought perspec- 
tive and the principle of foreshortening under strict geometric law. 
These frescoes also stand as early examples of aerial perspective ; 
neutral and atmospheric tones appear almost for the first time, the 
fundamental principles of surrender and relation being in great 
degree due to that marvellous yet mysterious genius, Piero della 
Francesca. All the more interest attaches to these frescoes be- 
cause of their transitional and tentative character. We here tread on 
the frontiers which divide classic, medizeval, and modern styles ; 
we are in the hands of a man who by the force of his will moulded 
elements so conflicting that his compositions have been aptly com- 
pared, by reason of the angularity of their forms and the harshness 
of their colours, to a peal of bells ringing out of tune. 

These master works by Signorelli are turning points in the history 
of art; we here find difficulties which had long impeded progress 
overcome. The drawing of the human form is based on the know- 
ledge of anatomy ; the draperies, whether symmetrical or disturbed 
by accident, fall naturally by the law of gravity ; they show too the 
articulations of the form beneath—always a proof of knowledge and 
power ; they are moreover valuable as trustworthy records of the 
military, monastic, and domestic costume of the time and place. 
These frescoes, indeed, have all the more value from the distinctive 
local character they bear. An oil or easel picture can be painted 
anywhere, and afterwards may be carried hither and thither; but 
these frescoes from first to last have inhered to the freehold and in- 
heritance ; the artist dwelt on the spot ; when he rose in the morning 
to work he found models ready to hand; the monk with whom he 
had walked and talked at the vesper hour was ready at sunrise to 
lend his head and figure for pictorial uses. Signorelli had a 
piercing, wide-sweeping vision ; his eye was open to the world on 
all sides. These frescoes, as we have said, show a keen insight into 
local character. Here are monks aged and meditative, others 
young and not quite subjugated to spiritualism; here, too, 
oceurs again and again the conjectural but apposite figure of 
St. Benedict—a venerable old man with white and flowing 
beard. Another representative character in these times is the 
knight or warrior as seen in the retinue of Totila. Perha 
the spirit of chivalry came more within the sphere of Signore 
than the spirit of Christianity; and yet the warrior is sometimes 
subdued by sentiment, as in a young knight of drooping head and 
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melancholy mien which reminds the spectator of the famous figure 
in Orcagna’s “Triumph of Death” in the Campo Santo at Pisa. 
Yet on the whole we are impressed with the fact that the time 
had come for the dying out o ; instead of traditional forms 
we are offered actual portraits, painted, as we have said, on the spot. 
Here too among these semi-secular legends we encounter almost 
for the first time a simply domestic art. Take, for example, two 
monks caught by the Saint in the act of feasting contrary to rule in 
a private house, each guest being served at table by a young and 


ing damsel. scandal, emblazoned on the wall of a 
cloister, fills the spectator with amazement. At a period when 
artists had devoted themselves to Madonnas and Saints, in a place 


of special sanctity lying on the confines of Siena and of Umbria, 
each identified with express spiritual phases of art, we come upon 
a picture which stings as a satire and tickles as a joke. Signorelli 
left his work when not half finished; the traveller on his way to 
Rome next meets this bold and original master in Orvieto; in 
Monte Oliveto we have made acquaintance with the man in his 
everyday mood ; here among the mountains he gathered strength 
for the sublime conceptions which stand in the rank of pictorial epics 
as the precursors to the “ Last Judgment” of Michael Angelo. 
No painter will better repay study than Luca Signorelli ; the world 
of art has not known enough of him. 

Bazzi, who came and lived in the monastery to carry out the 
— scheme which had broken down half way, soon showed 

imself as the antithesis to his predecessor Signorelli. He was a 
man who played with his art; he had little feeling of responsibility, 
no belief in a mission ; in short, he scamped his work. Forsakin 
study, he took refuge in sentiment; his drawing is careless an 
infirm, his execution hasty and slight. But he received a timel 
reprimand from his employers, which so far put him on his mettle 
that some few of these compositions do no injustice to his ac- 
knowledged ability. How pure and noble the art of this painter 
might have been, and occasionally was, may be judged from the 
composition, specially commended by Vasari for its unaccustomed 
care, “St. Mauro and St. Placido brought to St. Benedict as 
children and dedicated by their parents to God.” Some of the 
heads are ennobled under the influence of Da Vinci, others confess 
to consanguinity with Perugino, Pinturicchio, and even with 
Raffaelle. The infirmity of the master seems to have been that he 
slided too easily into eclecticism; like the mocking bird in his 
notorious menagerie, he simulated the notes he heard floating in 
the air around him, so that his own voice became merged and lost. 
Yet had he a fine sense of beauty, especially in the female form ; his 
manner was ever bland and ious; his pencil is peculiarly 
persuasive; such a painter could not fail of popularity. Bazzi, in 
common with his contemporary Luini, is fitted every way for the 
art of fresco; he was so facile that he painted impromptu ; 
his inventions had offhand readiness even to a fault; tis brush 
was so rapid that it ran ahead of guiding intention. The 
life of this wayward genius within the monastery was, to say the 
least of it, eccentric ; ugly stories are rife which for the honour of 
art we are glad to discredit, but at all events he brought with him 
for his retinue a motley crew of birds and animals, so that his 
abode became, according to Vasari, “ like the very ark of Noah” ; 
this way of going on grew so extraordinary that the monks gave him 
the nickname of “ Mattaccio” or “ the arch-fool.” And the scandal 
obtains currency that Bazzi here painted in the simple nude the 
women who are said to have come to tempt St. Benedict and his 
brethren ; and the story is insome measure borne out by the fresco 
itself; the Superior insisted that draperies should be added for the 
sake of decency, and some of the clothing seems as if it might have 
been an after-thought. The artist has written his character unmis- 
takably in his own — painted on these walls, with his raven, 
baboon, and other brute companions around ; the head might pass 
for that of a ferocious bandit, yet it is not without a certain wild 
force. [azzi, although he made himself at home within the 
monastery, was not altogether comfortable. It is not pleasant to 
think of the bickerings over payments which marred the friendly 
relations between the artist and the ecclesiastics. Bazzi, like 
Signorelli, was ill paid ; accordingly he slighted his work, and in a 
fit of temper exclaimed that his pencil danced only in tune with the 
chink of the coins. The monks have not shown themselves wise 
even according to their generation ; they first of all screwed down 
the artist, and then did their utmost to ruin his works. These 
frescoes have suffered cruel injury; the surfaces are scratched and 
scrawled over, and there is actually now to be seen a wall painting 
in the upper part of the monastery which was rescued from beneath 
nine coats of whitewash. 

The scenery and the accompanying stratification of Monte Oliveto 
have exceptional attractions for the artist and the geologist. In 
the midst of that light alluvial deposit which gives the fertility 
as of a garden to the hills and the valleys of the Apennines are 
here thrust barren deposits of marl, arid as lava streams, which 
make inroad on vineyards and olive groves. These clayey tracts, 
forming the high P aga ony whereon the monastery is planted, 
are subjected in the rainy season to an annually recurring deluge 
that ploughs the surface with torrents which rush wildly as water 
down a house roof, breaking away roads, undermining woods, and 
devastating the fields whereon scanty harvests are reaped and 
stunted trees obtain precarious footing. The path to the monastery 
itself is subject to disintegration and disaster; it may be compared 
to the backbone of some antediluvian monster of rugged vertebre, 
with a bare skeleton of ribs outstretching on either side. The 
whole scene is eminently Dantesque; here Gustave Doré might 
have made his sketches for the horrors of “ L’ ” or for the 


exploits of the Wandering Jew; here, too, our own Martin could 
have caught ideas for the illustration of Paradise Lost ; the scene 
indeed is as of a paradise into which demons have entered. Such 
were the waste places which the Benedictines loved to colonize— 
“places,” to quote the words of the late Mr. Maitland, “chosen 

use they were waste and solitary, and such as could 
be reclaimed only by the incessant labour of those who were 
willing to work hard and live hard.” The t Superior 
points to plots barren within his memory now brought under culti- 
vation ; the vine mantles the rock, the cypress crowns the precipice, 
and golden corn adds colour to the grey shadowy landscape. So true 
are the words of M. Guizot, that “wherever the Benedictines 
carried the cross they also carried the plough”; wherever they 
placed a book they painted a picture. Here we see the last survivors 
of the reformed order at the place of its birth; let us hope that 
the good which these men have done may live after them, and that 
only the evil will be buried with their bones. 


BANK HOLIDAYS. 


iy is probably the less of two evils to make the Bank holidays 
general, but that they are seriously inconvenient is ues- 
tionable. If we had any doubt as to the expediency of maintaining 
Sunday observance as it is, we should be convinced by the reflec- 
tion that, if Sunday were a mere ordinary holiday, everybody in 
town would be wanting to go out of town on a fine day, and the 
railways would be impassable. It is perhaps no great loss that the 
Brighton review has been sacrificed to the overwhelming exigencies 
of pleasure traffic on Easter Monday, but the prospect is rather 
alarming for those who have to travel on business on Bank holi- 
days, and who find it more and more difficult to reach their 
destinations with anything like certainty. Sir John Lubbock, — 
ing in support of his Bill, is reported to have said that “nobody 
could say that as Englishmen we did not work hard enough”; and 
certainly those of us who “as Englishmen” or otherwise work on 
Bank holidays do work -~ hard indeed, because it is almost impos- 
sible to get our work done. It is found to be “ almost afarce” to keep 
the Custom House open on Bank holidays, for they do almost no 
business there, and now it is agreed that, subject to arrangements 
to prevent delay to ~~ and a port, the Custom 
House shall be closed. e same principle is likely to be carried 
further, and resistance is almost hopeless; but when it comes to 
adding another holiday to the list, it is really time to make a stand 
against the amiable but dangerous tendency of Sir John Lubbock 
towards —— of other people’s time. He intended to move 
that the 28th of June should be a holiday, on the ground that at 
present we had only four Bank holidays in the year, that the number 
was not excessive, and that we had no summer holidays properly 
so called. The benevolent desire to give people a summer holiday 
roperly so called would be more capable of realization if it could 
. settled when summer properly so called begins. The almanac 
tells us that the 24th June is Midsummer Day, but it often hap- 
pens that summer has not then begun. Perhaps the early part of 
August is as likely as any other time for fine summer-like weather, 
and the only advan we see in changing to June is that, as on 
a Bank holiday, when you go out, you cannot tell when you will 
return, the longest days are the most suitable for excursions that 
have no distinct end. It is wonderful that, while Sir John Lub- 
bock was about it, he did not propose to make the Derby Day, or 
the day of the University Boat-race,a Bank holiday. It seems 
to be that artisans take already more holidays than is 
for them, and we should have thought that in banks, as 
in public offices, it had been or might be arranged that all 
clerks should have in turn a short holiday. To doctors all 
days are alike, and to lawyers a Bank holiday simply means a day 
on which neither business nor pleasure can be conveniently done. 
In London, and we believe in other towns, the majority of shops 
are closed, but of course all shops which supply food and drink are 
overwhelmed with business. Perhaps to shopkeepers these holi- 
days are a necessity, because one shop could not close on an ordi- 
nary day leaving its rivals open. but we cannot see why the 
principle of holidays should be applied indiscriminately to 
the public offices. Of course if all commercial men take holiday, 
there can be little or no business at the Custom House, and there- 
fore that establishment may be safely closed. But a diminution 
of business at the Post Office would be seriously inconvenient, and 
there is no reason why all, or nearly all, the clerks in that office 
should have a holiday on the same day. By all means let them 
have a holiday, but let them take it in batches, and do not inter- 
rupt the public service and block the railways by insisting that 
everybody shall take their pleasure at the same moment. The 
principle of the Bank holidays was a good one, but, like some other 
good principles, it is in danger of being done to death. The accu- 
mulating traffic on the railways must of course be dealt with as it 
occurs, and we will only say that there is no necessity for Parlia- 
ment to encourage by legislation a condition of things that must 
necessarily be rous. There used to be many Societies in 
London that made an annual outing in vans to the sound of 
music, and, as it is clear that there could not be vans and 
music for all these Societies on the same day, it might be in- 
teresting to know whether the particular holidays of these 
Societies still subsist or have been absorbed in the general holida 
provided by Act of Parliament. The notion that condi 
ought to do the same thing at the same time is much too prevalent 
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in London, and causes much of the discomfort that is felt there. 
It is absurd to suppose that we enjoy a visit to Southend the more 
because some thousands of people go at the same time to 
Brighton. We enjoy fine weather, and if we go for both Sunday and 
Monday we like to see some definite prospect of a bed. When it 
comes to sleeping in bathing-machines the principle of Bank holi- 
pe has, we think, been carried farenough, The delight of seeing 
other people enjoy themselves is mitigated by the consideration 
that these other people will compete with us for the limited ac- 
commodation of the place. 

This principle might be applied ina manner which its authors 
perhaps have not contemplated. The supposed necessity for relax- 
ation from work might be admitted, with the provision that part 
of the time of the holiday should be employed in drill. If this 
were done we should gladly see, not one only, but several, days of 
holiday provided by the islature in summer. The objection 
which is sometimes urged to occupying our population in the un- 
— labour of the barrack-yard is to some extent answered 

yy the readiness with which every prospect of a simple holida 

is accepted and supported. It would be well for the health 
and character of the people if their liability to military service 
in case of invasion were thus impressed upon their minds, The 
training which they would get co mronsthe do them no harm, and 
in public departments it would be no loss to allow a day’s drill to 
count as a day’s work. To some system of general military train- 
ing we must come at last, and the only question is whether we 
will consent to come to it before or after some national disaster. 
Whenever we do come to it, some extensive modification of the 
principle of general holidays will be necessary, but until we do 
come to it, the Bank Holidays Act as amended had better be left 
where it is, or else it will become an intolerable nuisance. It would 
not be necessary for efficient mili training to concentrate the 
whole force of the metropolis at Brighton or Portsmouth, but if it 
‘was necessary, some day would have to be appointed for the purpose 
on which civil must give way to military exigencies. It is almost 
to be apprehended that, if we will insist on setting in motion vast 
masses of population, we shall be compelled to adopt some means 
of guiding and controlling them. It might be interesting to know 
whether the managers of public entertainments are favourable to 
these Bank holidays. Of course they gain upon the day, but do 
they gain upon the season? There is a limit to the money, 
if not to the time, of their patrons, and if they have an 
overflow on Monday, there may be empty benches for all the week 
afterwards. No doubt holiday-making is contagious and people 
will do things because others do them which they would not do 
without example. But, on the other hand, the labour of these 
holidays for those who serve the holiday-make:s must be 
enormous, and it must tend every year to become overwhelming. 
It should be remembered, too, that a vast number of people 
are not only ~~ to expense, but lose their wages. On 
- all accounts Sir John Lubbock had better pause in his bene- 
ficent legislation, and when it is proposed that the Post Office on 
Bank holidays shall do less work than on Sundays, we agree with 
Mr. W. H. Smith, who said that this was in effect to make the 
whole Bill ridiculous. It may be true that Post Office servants 
are badly paid, and also that they deserve a holiday quite as well 
as clerks in the Custom House. But they need not all have their 
holiday on the same day. The Post Office Savings Banks might, 
we should think, be generally closed, and as regards the depart- 
ment generally, it may be contended that the young women who 
are largely employed in it ought to have their holidays at times 
convenient for meeting young men. In this way marriages wi 
be facilitated, and as the Secretary to the Post Office suggests, 
difficulties as to pensions will be largely mitigated. 

Our doubt as to the expediency of one of the alterations proposed 
by this Bill is confirmed by a “ Banker's Cashier,” who remarks in 

e Times that the weather is more likely to be fine in August 
than in June. He further remarks that the 28th June will only 
fall on a Monday once in five years, “and we shall therefore very 
rarely get two days together.” It is difficult to suppose that the 
author of the Bill intends to sacrifice one of its principal advan- 
tages, and obviously a holiday is more ‘valuable on Monday than 
on any other day, use Saturday is already to some extent a 
half-holiday. According to the report of the debate, Sir John 
Lubbock proposed to add the 28th June to the existing list of Bank 
holidays, and Mr. W. H. Smith objected, but said that Sir 
John Lubbock might take it instead of the first Monday in August 
if he pleased, and this offer appears to have been accepted. ‘But 
the point will no doubt receive further consideration. The Bill 
also p to make the 27th December a Bank holiday when 
Christmas Day falls on Saturday, and this appears reasonable. 
The inconvenience in country towns when a Bank holiday happens 
to fali on market-day was dwelt upon by one opponent of the Bill. 
It must be very inconvenient to conduct a considerable market 
with every bank in the town closed, and indeed we should have 
almost thought that an alteration of the market-day would have 
followed on the passing of the Act. There are many consequences 
of this Act which appear to us inevitable, and unless we would 
repeal the Act we must accept these consequences and make the 
best of them. But we do not think that any unnecessary exten- 
sions of the Act are desirable. Sir John Lubbock, who is pro- 


bably not a Sabbatarian, seems to be moved by an inconsiderate 
zeal similar to that which possesses that useful, but troublesome, 
sect, 


PEDESIRIANISM ABROAD. 


— humiliations to which a couple of Englishmen were latel 

— while innocently indulging themselves in a stro 
across Italy supply an unusually forcible iNustration of the troubles 
attending pedestrianism in Southern Europe. It is of course 
possible that the aggrieved gentlemen may have made the most 
of the mishaps that happened to them, or that the Italian 
police may have had, or fancied they had, more ground for 
suspicion than is apparent, but we see nothing in the story 
so improbable as to induce us to doubt any part of it. 
On the contrary, incidents not very dissimilar have come 
repeatedly under our own experience. To Southern Euro- 

ns, or to the inhabitants of hot countries generally, the very 

of your going on foot makes you primd facie an object of dis- 
trust. If you carry your own luggage, however light it may be, 
you are looked at with something more than distrust. You must 
necessarily be one of several things, the best of which is highly 
objectionable. You are either.a man more or less touched in the 
brain, to whom it is advisable to give a wide berth, and who should 
properly be placed under medical guardianship, were it worth 
while taking any trouble about a stranger ; or a spy ; ora seeker after 
hidden treasures which should be the natural perquisites of people 
of the country; or, at all events, a pauper who can barely pay his 
way, if he does not absolutely depend upon charity. Possibly 
you may even be set down as a criminal escaping from justice. 
So it comes to pass that in certain countries a man dare 
not walk at all. Eastern tribes who would be lavish with sheep 
and chickens if you arrived among them with tents and a suit- 
able attendance, would knock you on the head without the 
smallest scruple if you came travelling with only a stick and a 
knapsack. Ifa gentleman disappears who is moving about with a 
retinue, awkward inquiries are sure to be made; possibly even a 
military expedition may be sent out in search of the pe But a 
solitary pedestrian may be dropped with impunity into the nearest 
piece of water, and, even if he be as harmless as he professes 
to be, no authorities will trouble their heads about him. Such 
feelings survive in semi-oriental Spain even more than in the 
sister peninsula of Italy. The mountaineers of the wildest 
sierras of the South, even those in the less frequented hill 
country of the Basque provinces and the Asturias, are quite 
accustomed nowadays to the visits of inquisitive strangers. ey 
have actually learned to believe that their visitors may squander 
money for the incomprehensible satisfaction of staring at barren 
mountains, without paying any heed to the veins of metal over 
which they may beriding. They receive you with a stately civility 
which dies belies itself, unless they should have jumped to the 
disagreeable conclusion that your saddle-bags are worth investi- 
gating. But the respect you receive is paid less to yourself 
than to the animal you are riding. Well mounted, with the 
traditional alforjas at your saddle, you may be anything or 
anybody; for wheeled carriages have never penetrated those 
passes, and the King himself would have to leave his state 
coaches behind if he came thither on a royal pi You are 
the caballero—a word that means so much with them—and they 
treat you as such. They usher you to the snuggest corner in the 
venta, and assign you the least filthy of the guest-chambers. The 
accommodation which they place at the disposal of your worship 
leaves much to desire, but civility and anxiety to oblige far 
to make things smooth. Had you come on foot, your welcome 
would have been very different. If the inhospitable host did not 
positively slam the door in your face, he would have held it 
suspiciously ajar and given you tardy and churlish admission. In- 
stead of acting seneschal and showing you to the best place, 
he would have left you to scramble for a seat among the muleteers 
and peasants on the benches before his fire. You would have had 
to fare like them, or even worse; for the larder is sure to be 
nearly bare, and it is most likely that the ‘muleteers brought 
their own provisions. In short, there is no. such thing as walking 
through the wilder parts of Spain unless you have a horse led be- 
hind you, and you must seldom let him out of your sight if you 
mean him really to answer his purpose. 

It is plain that if a man is to be “hobbled” in that way, he had 
much better not walk at all, Forthe charm of a pedestrian tour 
lies in the sense of absolute independence. You shoulder your 
knapsack to make your start in the morning with the world 
before you, and tied only to the er of your thoughts. You 
come to a point where your path branches off, and you follow 
the direction that strikes your fancy. No doubt you must 
be fettered to a certain extent by the demands of modern 
civilization and the artificial wants to which you have been 
accustomed, There is a portmanteau that is being forwarded 
from point to point, which you gravitate naturally as you 
get disagreeably familiar with your suits of flannel and the pocket 
volumes in your travelling library. Yet you still reserve a 

leasant latitude of choice as to where you are to lay your head 
‘or the night, and there is an animating element of uncertainty as 
to the of bed and your When you have 
enough of roughing it, you rejoin your , Test yourse 
who feel that, so long as their fortunes are bound up with any 
heavy luggage, they only drag the lengthening chain of the respecta- 
bility which oppresses them at home ; so they ar a knapsack be- 
fore leaving England with all that is to serve them for a six weeks’ 
tour. For ourselves, we have little pathy with this sort of 


thing. We equally object $0 cutting dove travelling necessaries 
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below the point prescribed by decency and cleanliness, and to 
making up a package that cannot be carried on one’s own shoulders 
without appreciable discomfurt. If we dislike being saddled with 
valets de place in the towns, we detest still more the society of 
their counte in the country. It is ten to one if a man 
plodding under a burden for his day's wages proves anything of an 
entertaining or instructive companion,and yet you feel yourself under 
aconstant constraint to be civil to him. He will lag behind when 
ou wish him to be at hand, or‘ press ahead when you desire to 
oiter. If you separate from him, you must make an appointment 
for the evening, and the chances are that there are inns which 
strike your fancy more than the one where you have made 
your assignation. Any restraint of this kind is always to be de- 
precated; but the horse and the guide are worse than the 
guide alone. We admit the pleasures of riding in Spain, and yet 
we doubt whether the drawbacks do not more than counterbalance 
them. It is delightful enough to mount in the first freshness of 
the early morning, and go off at a merry trot along the grassy 
banks of the stream in the valley; or even to pull up the zigzags 
of the mountain track, turning round to enjoy from the saddle the 
fresh prospects that open to you at every corner. But if you are 
not of a decidedly stolid disposition, this forced inactivity soon 
begins to tell, and finally becomes altogether insupportable. You 
must descend the hill-sides at the slowest and most uncomfortable 
of paces, while your horse picks his way over the slippery turf or 
among the loose shingle. If you were only on foot you could 
be down in a twinkling by the short cuts which the goats and 
the goatherds have traced everywhere. But there is no help for 
it. You must stick by your horse if you care for his safety, for 
our guide and companion has enough to do to look to his own. 
ir you dismount to lead the animal, he drags back, throws up his 
head, ceases to see carefully to his feet, and possibly comes down 
and breaks his knees. You give the go-by to side glens and gorges 
which you would willingly have a tn and sketched ; you reach 
our night quarters fretted in mind and stiffened in » me 
y riding has never been in fashion as in Spain ; but in Italy the 
natives are far more indolent, and expect to see their visitors arrive 
in carriages. It takes a good deal to overcome the inertia of the 
provincial loungers, but a stranger coming in on foot and carrying 
a neatly buckled knapsack on his shoulder is a sight to empty the 
cafés in the picturesque provincial towns in the Apennines and set 
the whole population of the place agog. As you pull up the steep 
street a mob gradually gathers around you; the graver signors 
gape and siare, the women gabble, roughs jostle you uncourteously, 
the gamins make themselves offensive as usual, the curs chime in 
with a chorus of snapping and yelping. No wonder that your land- 
lord eyes ye askance when, so escorted, you arriye at his door 
dusty and sullen; no wonder that the police of the place are 
aroused to unwonted activity, and are loth to neglect so favour- 
able an occasion for giving proof of their shrewdness and vigilance. 
It is a pity that ey in those Southern lands should 
be such uphill work, for when the days are lengthening in the 
cool of the spring, walking there is exceedingly delightful. But we 
have the less reason to complain of this, since we are so much in the 
way of neglecting the pedestrian pleasures within our reach. To 
the more unsophisticated natives of Northern Europe walking 
always seems a natural mode of locomotion, and yet we seldom 
take walking expeditions north of the Alps except in the fashionable 
places and seasons. There is a rush to Switzerland in the middle 
of the summer, and the crowd overflows into the Tyrolese and 
Italian mountains. We have nothing to say here either for or against 
high mountaineering. But for one man be betakes himself to the 
rope-ladder and the ice-axes, there are a hundred who are content to 
crawl along the beaten tracks some thousands of feet below. The 
choicest scenery is vulgarized by hordes of invading Philistines ; 
-communing with nature is as much out of the question as it 
was under the oaks of Greenwich in the old days of the Fair; 
while the tranquillity of your mind must be constantly troubled 
in every case by. the idea that you are racing against the world 
for a There are a few comparatively sensible people 
who take time by the forelock, and find their way to the 
Wengern Alps to admire the Jungfrau snows before beds 
have gone up toa premium in Interlachen,and before the banks 
of the Lutchinen are beset by the banditti of guides and porters. 
But hed by strike no one are delightful walks 
to making very slight divergence from the most 
familiar routes elsewhere. “The Sadie that ascend the Rhine 
are become too slow for the ordinary excursionist, who prefers to 
step into the train at Cologne and be shot through a succession of 
tunnels to Coblenz and Mayence. Here and there some enthusi- 
astic amateur of nature lands at Konigswinter to ascend the 
Drachenfels, or at Goarshausen to explore the recesses of the Swiss 
valley. But no one dreams of cutting off the corners of the familiar 
stream by walking inland through the lofty tableland which is in- 
tersected everywhere by the most pict ue ravines, and covered 
with the quaintest and most primitive of villages. The people you 
come across there have manners totally different from those whom 
we have demoralized in the frequented Rhine towns. The views of 
the river from the terraces that command its course are infinitely 
superior to those from the deck of the steamer. It is another 
country, in fact, which lies pcg | unexplored by the side of the 
road we have travelled so often. Yet we only pi be it as one of 
the most accessible examples of what we mean. There are other 
districts still more inviting to the moderately adventurous, and not 
much more remote. There is the Eifel that lies between Spa, 
Luxemburg, and the Moselle banks, and, onee away from its skirts, 
you may lose yourself beyond the scream of the railway whistle, 


There are the Vosges mountains, and the Schwartzwald and the 
great Wurtemberg forests, and the Franconian Switzerland, and 
the Taunus and the Hartz. And it will very soon be the most 
agreeable of all seasons for expeditions of the kind, when the 
streams are at their fullest, and thefoliage in its freshest green, and 
the wild flowers in their gayest bloom. After all, it is not as a 
law of the Medes and Persians that every busy man should take 
his holiday in the autumn, and in our idea it makes a better break 
in the working year when you go abroad in search of refreshment 
immediately after the gloom of an English winter. 


PROHIBITION TEMPERED BY PERSONALITIES. 


HE newest sensation in America is furnished by what is called 
the “ Vineland Shooting,” of which Landis was the hero 
and Carruth the victim. It appears that the necessity for this 
shooting arose out of the distressing laxity of the law of libel in 
New Jersey, and the unfortunate inability of Landis to handle a 
cowhide properly. Carruth was editor of a newspaper called the 
Independent, which attacked Landis weekly, and although Landis 
nore | engaged a lawyer to watch its columns for a cause of 
action, he could never tind any. He had thought of cowhiding 
the editor, but his right arm was disabled by a fall ten years ago, 
and he cannot lift five pounds with it. A reporter of the New 
York Herald, to whom Landis stated these objections to what is 
pleasantly called “ the peace policy,” seems to have felt that they 
were conclusive. The wife of Landis is stated to be of a very 
excitable nature ; insanity is in her blood, and the references to her 
in the columns of the Independent “actyally drove her mad.” She 
was under medical care, and we do not clearly understand why her 
doctor and her husband could not between them prevent her seeing 
the Independent, but that appears to have been impossible. The 
doctor advised that opiates would endanger life, and “the only 
remedy was to remove the exciting cause,” or, in other words, to 
shoot the editor of the Independent. Accordingly Landis shot 
Carruth, and badly wounded him, but he is not yet dead; and 
since the shooting the wife of Landis has been calm, although “in 
her present condition” the effect of this sad affair on her mind 
causes grave apprehension to her husband. 

Few readers probably are aware that Vineland is a new settlement 
formed upon “ rigid and moral principles.” The sale of liquors is 
prohibited, but the sale of libellous newspapers is free, and the use 
of the revolver as a substitute for the more peaceful cowhide is 
tolerated. The land was cheap and the situation unattractive ; 
but Landis, by a system of advertising which the Herald compares 
to that of “patent medicine men,” attracted a large settlement. 
Besides prohibiting liquor, the rules enforced regularity of build- 
ing, and dis as head of the colony and “responsible for their 
discipline” made enemies. This is an abridgment of the Herald's 
“history of the difficulty,” and a wonderful history it surely 
is. We have read accounts of Vineland in the pages either 
of the Alliance News or of some other publication; but we 
should never have guessed that the principle of prohibition 
which has been adopted there was mitigated by occasional re- 
sort to the cowhide and revolver. The town is now divided 
into two parties. All condemn the rashness of Landis in shooting 
Carruth; but his friends argue that he is an excitable man, 
highly sensitive about his honour, and that he has been goaded 
into this act by the continued assaults of Carruth. On the other 
hand, the friends of Carruth say that the attacks were not malig- 
nant or personal, but simply the “ merry conceits” of an editor 
who cared only to make his journal sell. We have not had the 
advantage of examining a file of the Independent, and we are there- 
fore unable to say decidedly that articles which one party describes 
as attacks on a man’s wife and children may not be described 
by another party as “merry conceits” only designed to sell 
a newspaper. But we caunot help thinking that Vineland, 
if the drink was rather stronger and the “ editorials” rather 
weaker, would be a more agreeable place to live in. We do not 
know why this name was given to the place, but probably the in- 
tention was to signify that every man might sit under his own vine 
and read in peace his own libellous newspaper while looking 
occasionally to the condition of his own revolver. Settlers who 
came expecting to find a pleasant land as per advertisements in the 
style of the patent medicine men, were disappointed when they 
found an open sandy plain. This disappointment led to a strong 
feeling against Landis, and “ but for the law he would have been 
shot long ago.” Carruth and his journal represented this discontent, 
which stopped just short of shooting, and contented itself with 
“ merry conceits,” otherwise described as foul libels. As the ex- 
ample of Vineland has been quoted for our instruction, we may 
venture to use it as an illustration of what might happen under 
the Permissive Bill. Prohibition we may suppose would be estab- 
lished in a district, and the discontent thereby caused would get 
itself represented by a newspaper which would “satirize ” the 
authors of the “movement,” and they would not shoot or cowhide, 
but perhaps, after the English fashion, punch the head of the editor 
of the newspaper. On the whole, we do not think that this example 
of the operation of the “ Local Option law” isencouraging. Latest 
accounts made it appear possible that Carruth might recover, and 
highly improbable, whether he recovers or not, that Landis would be 
hanged for shooting him. It is suggested that Landis’s defence 
would be excitement bordering on insanity, and five lawyers are 
named as having been retained to support this defence. They had 
advised him to say nothing to reporters, but of course he was 
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induced to make an exception in favour of the porwr of 
the Herald.” He had been travelling in Europe, and Carruth pub- 
lished an account of a su interview between him and the 
Queen of England; but whether this was a “merry conceit” or 
a foul libel, or both, we are not informed. It seems a pity that 
where they keep liquor out of a town they cannot keep libels on a 
man out of his wife’s hands. 

The last number of the Alliance News contains an extract from 
the Farnworth Journal, in which a contrast is drawn between 
Farnworth and this now doubly interesting district of Vineland. 
Perhaps recent events may make this contrast rather less disad- 
vantageous to the old country than it has hitherto appeared. The 
police expenses for Vineland in 1873 amounted to only ten 
‘pounds, and the journalist of Farnworth reminds his towns- 
men of “our formidable array of police, our extensive lock- 
up, our crime, drunkenness, and foverty.” We lmow nothing 
pe Farnworth, but it is very unlikely that such an incident 
could happen there as the shooting of one principal inhabitant 
by another in revenge for a scurrilous article in a newspaper. 
“ The marked prosperity of Vineland, its freedom from crime and 
verty,” will = be less loudly celebrated henceforward. 

Nir. Landis obtained a Local Option law, at which “a few 
grumbled,” and one of the grumblers set up a newspaper, and made 
himself so unpleasant that Mr. Landis shot him. “ In Vineland 
the prohibition of taverns was seen to conduce to the growth ofa 
refined taste,” and the editor humbly adds, “‘ What a contrast to 
Farnworth!” It is a contrast indeed, and particularly worthy of 
note by editors. In a brutal and barbarous place like Farnworth 
a newspaper may be published without danger of any irascible 
gentleman calling at the office the first thing after breakfast and 
shooting the editor as he comes upstairs. “ We have no Mr. 
Landis amongst us,” and we are therefore out of range 
of his revolver. ‘Ours is not a new community, and 
we cannot do what has been done in Vineland,” and a 
very happy thing that is. A more ugly story has been 
seldom told. Either Landis shot Carruth without provocation, 
and is a ruffian, or Carruth gave provocation, and is a black- 
ones Such things happen in other districts of America; 
ut in California, for example, they do not pretend to the super- 
fine morality of Vineland. In England, although we cannot get 
on without police and gaols, we generally manage to avoid ditfi- 
culties which need to be settled with revolvers. ‘ The hopeful- 
ness and enthusiasm, the business capacity and practical wisdom ” 
of the founder of Vineland have come to a bad end. We are 
assured that Landis is a perfect gentleman in ap ce and 
manners, and he has the respectful sympathy of the reporter of 
the New York Herald; but still we do not regard it as a matter 
for regret that “we have no Mr. Landis among us.” The evil 
passions of men cannot be wholly exorcised by prohibiting the 
sale of intoxicating liquors; and, although drunkenness and 
poverty are lamentable evils, they are not so intolerable as 
murderous assaults provoked by libellous attacks on women. 
Moderation in word and deed is at least equally important with 
temperance in drink. “The streets of Vineland are wide, clean, 
grass-bordered, and planted with trees,” and, without a State pro- 
vision for religious purposes, the young community has raised for 
itself ten churches. “The sobriety, intelligence, refined tastes, 
and manners of its inhabitants ” are admired in distant Farnworth, 
while a near observer finds the law of libel so defective that he 
thinks either a cowhide or a revolver necessary to supplement it. 

This solemn talk about religion and education contrasted with 
their — result can only be —— to another discourse 
upon the same subject which is reported in the New York Herald. 
We learn from a recent number of that paper that the “ re- 
nowned bandit,” Tibureio Vasquez, was hanged at San José, 
California, on the 19th ult. He protested to the last that he was 
guilt.ess of murder, but there was clear evidence that he had killed 
eight persons. He was the terror of the Southern country. “ The 
night before his execution he dictated an address to fathers and 
mothers enforcing the necessity of educating and keeping a look 
out for the children of future generations.” We can only hope 
that such excellent advice will sree due effect, particularly as it 
came from “ one of the most consummate and bloodthirsty villains 
of modern times.” The welfare of future generations depended, 
he said, upon the —— of this duty of education. He had 
the reputation of having committed thirty-seven murders, besides 
other violent crimes, and he might have committed many more 
if he had not abducted the wife of his lieutenant, who 
thereupon turned witness for the State. We do not know 
whether there is any “Local Option” law in California, and 
perhaps it is the want of one which produces murderers of the 
type of Tiburcio Vasquez im inconvenient profusion, whereas in 
sober Vineland there has been, so far as we know, only one san- 
guinary “ difficulty.” But when admiration is challenged for the 
“educational appli ” provided by Landis for Vineland, we 
cannot help remembering that Tiburcio Vasquez also enforced the 
necessity of education. The sanitary arrangements of Vineland are 
admirable, the dry closet system is universal, and there is not a 
single foul smell in the town ; but “ these results were not attained 
without considerable conflict with difficulties and hindrances.” 
This conflict has proceeded to a length that may surprise the 
humble-minded editor of the Farnworth newspaper, pe he will 
perhaps after all feel thankful that the Atlantic separates him from 
the land where “ merry conceits” are liable to be sobered by cow- 
hides and revolvers. 


SIGNOR SALVINPS OTHELLO. 


gg oes utation of Signor Salvini as a great actor has long been 

paling and it is ane by his admirers that his powers are 
seen at their best in the part of Othello. Consequently his appear- 
ance at an English theatre in that character is an event of consider- 
able importance, ae perhaps an additional interest from 
the present happy revival of a taste for the plays of Shakspeare. 
If the possession and misuse of great natural gifts, if the will 
and the power to strip one of Shakspeare’s noblest creations of 
almost every touch of poetry, to present in place of the noble- 
minded Moor a savage ruflian gross in thought and in action, 
to inspire repulsion where there should be admiration, disgust 
where there should be compassion—if these things make a great 
actor, then is Signor Salvini in Othello truly great. 

It is not perhaps to be laid to the actor's account that the 
play as performed <4 his company is so mutilated that to any 
one unacquainted with the original the plot must appear childi 
and unnatural. Yet one would think that an actor with a true 
appreciation of his business would be shy of taking part in a 
version of Othello which, amongst other variations upon Shak- 
speare, represents Cassio’s drunkenness as soaps Dey Iago’s hand. 
It may be said that, in considering both the play in general and 
the character of Othello as represented by Signor Salvini in mal 
ticular, one should banish from one’s mind all preconceived i 
of Shakspeare’s tragedy, and regard the Italian play as a separate 
existence, to be judged from a separate point of view. But as 
not only the name of Shakspeare’s dy is retained for the 
Italian melodrama, but a great portion of Shakspeare’s language is 
literally translated in its course, it will be found difficult to dis- 
connect the two plays; and we cannot but think we are justified 
in considering Signor Salvini’s performance as an attempt to render 
the character of Othello as it is known to readers of the lish 


t. 

ie ae Salvini’s appearance in the first act is full of promise, and 
seems at once to justify the praises which have been lavished 
upon him. His presence is fine; his voice is strong and 
musical, and has a majestic ring. His ing is that of a 
man long accustomed to the dignity of command, while there 
is a certain swing of freedom in his walk which conveys a 
memory of the Moor’s former “unhoused free condition.” 
This is finely brought out, moreover, in the speech where the 
words just quoted occur; the remembrance of his previous life 
seems to possess Othello for one moment even while he s of 
the love that has banished it. So, again, his reception of Brabantio 
and his armed followers when they arrive to arrest him is admir- 
able in its quiet dignity; the words “ Keep up your bright swords, 
for the dew will rust them,” must, so spoken, have enforced 
obedience. The same easy and irresistible command is apparent in 
the look with which he quiets Iago and Cassio before he follows 
Brabantio to the Council. The celebrated speech to the Senate in 
the next scene still keeps up the impression of dignity which is 

iven at first, and the tenderness shown in the by-play with Des- 

emona augurs well for what is to come. The first suspicion that 
the hopes excited by the opening of the play will not fulfilled 
arises from Othello’s greeting to Desdemona upon his arrival at 
Cyprus. His entrance is conventional; he takes three steps on to 
the stage and then flings up his arms, exclaiming “O my fair 
warrior!” The speech which follows is, from one point of view, 
very well delive It is full of the same tenderness which has 
already been indicated, but along with this is conveyed an impres- 
sion of sensuousness, which turns out afterwards to be the basis of 
Signor Salvini’s rendering of the character. The next entrance of 
Othello, when he arrives to stop the brawl between Cassio and 
Montano, affords an opportunity to a great actor which is entirely 
missed by the Italian tragedian. The repose and dignity 
which he has before exhibited vanish. Instead of putting an end 
to the disturbance by the mere power of his presence and 
command of his voice, he comes bustling on, and only ends the 
duel by himself striking up the swords of the combatants, while he 
scolds at them like an angry cat. Thus far, however, nothing has 
been done by the actor which makes it incredible that his Othello, 
if a faulty performance, may in some respects be admirable ; Signor 
Salvini is not the only actor who has failed to give due weight 
to the scene of the riot ; and it is to the next scene, where Iago’s 
poison first works in his system, that one looks for the develop- 
ment of his powers. 

The woful feebleness of the Iago in this scene militates strongly 
against its wearing any aspect of nature; the great captain would 
be as likely to listen to suggestions from his valet on his wife’s 
conduct as to the promptings of the weak creature who chuckles 
over his gigantic villany as a foolish youth might over his winning 
at cards, A really great actor would probably sueceed in so carry- 
ing the spectator away with the passion of Othello as to make him 
forget the deplorable shortcomings of Iago; this Signor Salvini 
on not effeet. His Othello listens unmoved for a long time to 
the Ancient’s suggestions; apparently he does not even guess at 
their drift. After the has “Good heaven, the 
souls of all my tribe defend from jealousy,” he puts the idea of 
jealousy away from him with a contempt which some taste of 
grandeur, which makes the violent change of feeling, the doubt 
which springs up with an instantaneous and not a gradual growth, 


| after the next speech, appear too rash, too unadvised, too sudden. 
| The “ Not a jot, not a jot,” which follows hard upon this, is deli- 

vered with skill and with an evident knowledge of how pathos 
| should be given; but somehow it fails to reach the heart. The 
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want of imagination and poetic feeling which is evident through- 
out the performance is discerned clearly here. So is it in the 
short scene following with Desdemona, where the Moor refuses the 
offer of her handkerchief to bind on his head. rors men tea 
can be done by outward look and gesture to express the first shrink- 
ing of suspicion is here done by the actor, and yet the pathos 
of the scene ismissed. As yet, however, although the performance 
is unsatisfactory, it has only hinted at ye offence. Upon Othello’s 
next entrance he is possessed by the demon of jealousy, which 
honest Iago has set to work; and from this point to the end of the 
play Signor Salvini’s performance is full of offence. For the 
terrible Bg om of jealousy and revenge struggling always with 
love in the Moor’s great heart, he gives the raging of a wild beast 
that has been baulked of its prey. There is no touch of grandeur 
or of dignity in his emotion; he gives way to inarticulate howls 
and shrieks of passion as Zanga possibly might, but as Othello 
never could. [Iiis rage, like his love, appeals to the senses, not to 
the heart. In his rage with Iago he not only catches him by the 
throat, he beats him to the ground and kicks him as he lies. 
Immense vigour is displayed by the actor at this point, but it is 
the vigour of a savage, not of the valiant Othello. This blunder of 
the actor's is the more surprising, coming as it does immediately 
after the better considered delivery of the farewell to the camp. 
But the unbridled and merely animal fury which is here expressed 
is sustained consistently throughout; the cry of “ Damn her—oh, 
damn her !” at the conclusion of the scene becomes almost ludicrous 
from the grovelling self-abandonment which it indicates. The 
revengeful plan of Othello should have in it at least something of 
the firm purpose and strength which made him a pillar to 
the State in time of war. There should be as much pity 
aroused for his deception as horror at his murderous intent; 
there should be some greatness in his fall. In Signor 
Salvini’s hands there is no greatness, though there is much 
violence, in the passion which leads to that fall, and the feel- 
ing excited by the energy which he displays in recording his vow of 
v is one of shame and repulsion. As ares expected 
from the rendering of this scene, those which follow are fall of a 
revolting brutality, of a-physical passion, through which the lofty 
mind of Othello is only once discovered ; a this is at times 
mingled with a querulousness which is childish. The actor, 
who has a voice calculated to ring the changes of emotion with a 
surprising rey: breaks into cries and exclamations in a hysteric 
falsetto, which ee some idea of fierceness, but none of 
strength in anger. The brutality of the blow which he gives 
Desdemona is not greater than that of his h in the scene 
where he first openly accuses her. Here there is no picture of a 
high soul dragged to destruction; there is, instead, a blind rage. 
There is something fine in the conception of the manner in which 
he flings a purse to Emilia at the conclusion, but it is marred in 
the execution; this action, and the inarticulate growl with which 
the player leaves the stage, are alike ill done. An inarticulate 
exclamation may be used with true effect. There are moments 
when men’s passions are above all words; there are also moments 
when they are below words; and it is one of these which the 
actor represents. It is in accordance with the whole spirit of 
these scenes, as played at Drury Lane, that the words, “O the 
pity of it, the pity of it!” should be omitted. 
t is in the last scene, however, that the full measure of offence 
— every grace and decency of dramatic art is accomplished. 
first thing which jars upon the spectator’s perceptions is 
the discovery that the trivial element found in the Italian 
character has asserted itself in setting the scene of Des- 
demona’s death to an accompaniment of thunder and lightning; 
and then we have the Italian version substituting for “ Put out the 
light, and then put out the light,” the weak phrase, “Ch’ io spenga 
questa face, e poi la vita sua.” The business of the murder is 
executed with a shocking effort at reality. It is true that the 
actor obeys Horace’s precept so far that he does not actually 
poy pr - deed in face of the audience, but he makes 
up for this contriving an agonizing struggle as e@ prelude 
to the act itself. He fails to inspire ang ont by the pet of the 
soul which precedes the carrying out of his resolve, and it is for 
this reason perhaps that he does his best to arouse horror by the 
— contest which he represents afterwards. He rushes upon 
emona, catches her by the hair, and her struggling and 
shrieking up the stage and through the curtains at the back. The 
ing is done with great activity and with a semblance of reality, 
but it is not a thing which a great actor would do. Then follows 
one speech in which Signor Salvini shows some imagination, 
some glimpse of real passion. In the lines “ Methinks it should 
be now a huge eclipse of sun and moon, and that the affrighted 
globe should yawn at alteration,” he gives grandeur and deep feel- 
—— as elsewhere grandiosity and brute strength. hat 
follows is worse even than what has gone before; the Moor’s 
horror and remorse are reduced to mere shouting and contortion. 
For the eloquent exclamation of Othello as he falls by 
Desdemona’s body we have guttural howls and 
unmeaning shrieks, accompani a ing of the actor's 
head with his "The final in which 
the Moor’s “ subdued eyes, albeit unused to the melting mood, — 
tears as fast as the Arabian trees their medicinal gum,” is devoi 
of all tender emotion. One is accustomed to associate some digni 
with the self-slaughter of Othello; his death should be the onl 
possible conclusion to a calamity more terrible than death itself; 
the fall of his body should the overthrow of his soul ; it 
should be grand as Signor Salvini’s Othello does not, as 


is usual, stab himself; he produces a curved kmife, or diminished 
scimitar, and cuts his throat with every appearance of reality 
that he can command; and as the curtain descends he is seen 
kicking and rolling on the ground. The sight would be beyond 
anything horrible, had it not some touch of the ludicrous. It 
may be in one sense rightly said that both this and the violence 
used in the murder of Desdemona are true to nature; but there 
are many things in nature which it is not desirable to repeat accu- 
rately on the stage. It will be strange if the ~— which cried out 
upon the physical effect of the death in The Bells should accept 
Signor Salvini’s gurglings and writhings as a specimen of poetical 
acting. It is a matter of minor importance, but yet not beneath 
consideration, that the Italian tragedian represents Othello’s skin as 
being many degrees removed from black, and wears brown gloves 
instead of dyeing his hands. To his Othello may be applied some 
words written by Hazlitt of Edmund Kean :—“ Othello was black, 
but that is nothing. But he was not fierce, and that is every- 
thing.” 

To sum up; Signor Salvini possesses great vigour, a fine pre- 
sence, and a magnificent voice. His conception of Othello is at 
once improbable and revolting. Of true emotion he has little ; and 
of unconsciousness of self, nothing. In the very torrent, tempest, 
and whirlwind of passion he ever seems to be thinking of what 
effect he will ped arc and it is partly this want of self-forgetful- 
ness which makes his passion appear brutal. It is rumoured that 
he may undertake others of Shakspeare’s characters before he leaves 
England. It is ible that in them the want of imagination and 
true feeling mtd 5 painfully evident than in his Othello. 


REVIEWS. 


MACREADY’S REMINISCENCES.* 


hg memory of the last great English actor well deserves the 
judicious care which Sir Frederick Pollock has bestowed on 
the ample materials at his disposal. Students of the dramatic art 
may find abundant interest and instruction in Macready’s minute 
and repeated analyses both of his principal characters and of the 
means by which they are to be most effectively represented. Long 
after he had attained the front rank in his profession he watched 
with unceasing anxiety the degree of perfection with which he had 
rendered his own conception in each successive performance. There 
is something touching in the self-reproach with which he records 
the unsatisfactory results of occasional negligence, or of the dis- 
turbance of his equanimity by casual annoyances; and he seems 
scarcely to have made allowance for the influence which the ordi- 
nary variations of health and spirits exercise on all intellectual 
efforts, and especially on the sensitive temperament of actors. It 
was the misfortune of Macready to be discontented with his posi- 
tion, while he loved and appreciated his art. Although he was 
born and bred in the midst of theatrical associations, he never 
reconciled himself to the sordid circumstances and to the perva- 
ding vulgarity by which he was constantly surrounded. He at 
the same time resented the social prejudice to which he thought 
that he was exposed, and despised the underbred and illiterate 
majority of his -profession. In his time, as at the present day, 
inferior actors were at once incapable in their own depart- 
ment, and beyond all other classes ignorant of books, of the 
principles of taste, and of the common usages of society. The 
contempt of the educated spectator is but a slight and transient 
sentiment as compared with the chronic irritation of the genuine 
artist who finds himself dependent on the competency of unconge- 
nial assistants. Macready was seldom able to command his temper 
at rehearsals; and he was in the habit of bitterly reproaching 
blunderers who had marred his combinations on the stage; yet he 
blamed and deplored his own faults of temper, and as a manager 
he was a generous and considerate friend to his professional subor- 
dinates. On one occasion his exacting dispositian produced im- 
portant results. During ane ment at Glasgow, when he was 
only twenty-two, he scolded a little girl of nine years old for su 
negligence in learning her part. Five years afterwards he 
found her acting for the support of her parents at Aberdeen, and 
admired “the native grace of every deportment and movement.” 
“‘ Her strong good sense and unaffected warmth of feeling received 
additional charm from the artlessness with which she ventured 
her opinions,” and, persuading himself that he felt a fatherly inte- 
rest in her welfare, Macready determined to do all that might be 
in his power for her advancement. Continuing to correspond with 
the young actress, he gradually discovered that “‘love was the in- 
spiration of all the counsel and assistance I had rendered her,” and 
in 1824, at the age of thirty-one, he married her. The marriage 
proved to be or pe happy. In his private journals he seldom 
mentions his wife's name without some affectionate epithet, and, 
though his reflections are often discontented and querulous, he 
always dwells on the unclouded felicity of his domestic life. He 
was not unconscious of the contrast which his own character and 
his regular and orderly habits presented to the lax and adventurous 
existence which 1s popularly associated with the stage. His dis- 
like, even in his younger years, of the society of the green-room 
was not calculated to give him popularity among his professional 
associates. His intellectual pursuits were still further removed 


* Macreudy’s Reminiscences, and Selections from his Diaries and Letters. 
Edited by Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart. London: Macmillan & Co, 1675. 
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from the sympathy and experience of ordinary actors. He never 
ceased to cultivate the classical knowledge which he had been 
fortunate enough to acquire as a boy. Though he was not a 

rofound scholar, he was in the constant practice of reading 

orace, Cicero, and Homer, both to gratify his own tastes and in 
the hope that at some future time he would have leisure to devote 
himself to the education of his children. Sir F. Pollock, in a pre- 
fatory sonnet, justly describes him as a gentleman. On and off the 
stage he was distinguished by an almost formal di ity of demeanour, 
which, if it qualified the completeness of his impersonation, pro- 
duced in his assumption of the higher class of characters an im- 
posing effect. He was, according to his own judgment, too much 
inclined to pugnacity in argument; but increasing experience and 
the teanguliicien tendency of age gradually modified a pardonable 
defect in taste. In the interval between his boyhood and the time 
when he had earned for himself position and fame he could never 
have mixed with refined or congenial society. Even when he had 
won the right and the opportunity of intercourse with his equals, 
he long retained a painful consciousness of the humble estimation 
in which the majority of his profession were held by the world and 
by himself. He discovered or fancied that actors were not ad- 
mitted to presentation at Court, and the real or supposed — 
fication caused him frequent annoyance, though he might probably 
not have used the privilege if he had enjoyed it. His political 
opinions were probably tinged by unconscious social dissatisfac- 
tion, for he was by nature inclined to the cause of authority and 
subordination, and as a manager he wisely rejected every scheme 
which tended to the establishment of a theatrical republic. 
His Liberalism was sometimes of an advanced character for 
his time; but he had neither the restless jealousy nor the 
political ignorance which tempted his friend Mr. Dickens to 
proclaim democratic doctrines on all unseasonable occasions. In- 
tellectual pursuits and habitual self-respect secured Macready 
against the usual tendency of English actors to live in a pinch- 
beck world of their own, surrounded by obsolete traditions which 
for the most part represent or caricature the manners of several 
generations back. No artist of his time did so much to revive 
on the stage the genuine text of Shakspeare, who was, as he 
felt, more modern, because he was more natural, than Dryden or 
Cibber in the travesties which pleased the eighteenth century. 
The mannerism of which Seonally was accused by contemporary 
critics was the expression of his own character and of his interpre- 
tation of the part, and not a slavish reproduction of the tricks of 
forgotten predecessors. 


Macready was born in 1793, and some of his earliest years were 
spent at Birmingham, where his father was lessee and manager of 
the theatre. He had the good fortune to be sent to school at 
Rugby, where he acquired a knowledge of Latin and Greek which, 
however slight, was invaluable to him in after life, as the founda- 
tion of an accurate and scholarly taste. His hope of proceeding 
with the aid of a school exhibition to the University and to the 
Bar was disappointed in consequence of his father’s failure in busi- 
ness as lessee of the theatre at Manchester. At the age of sixteen 
Macready was compelled to manage the theatre in the place of his 
father, who was in prison; and a year afterwards he made his 
first appearance on the stage at Birmingham in the character of 
Romeo. At that time, as he says in his Reminiscences, the 
country theatres, distributed into circuits, formed professional 
schools from which the London stage was supplied with a succes- 
sion of trained actors. ‘A theatre was considered indispensable 
in towns of very scanty populations ” ; and consequently audiences, 
as well as actors, received a sort of professional education. The 
present degraded condition of the English stage may in some 
degree be attributed to the extinction of the drama in the country, 
and to the dependence of the London theatres on incessant relays 
of untrained spectators. When the same play is repeated for two 
or three hundred nights, it may be safely assumed that, even if the 
performers are by some accident qualified for their task, they are 
exempt from the restraint-and the guidance of intelligent criticism. 
For six years Macready confined his performances to provincial 
theatres, including Newcastle, Dublin, Glasgow, and Bath, which 
was then considered as next in theatrical rank to London. He had 
from time to time opportunities of seeing the greatest performers of 
the day, and occasionally of acting with them. He fully ap- 
preciated the genius of Kean, and he enthusiastically admired Mrs. 
Siddons. 

The charming picture Miss O’Neill presented was one that time could 
not efface from the memory. It was not altogether the matchless beauty 
of form and face, but the spirit of perfect. innocence and purity that seemed 
to glisten in her speaking eyes and breathe from her chiselled lips. . . .°. 


Through my whole experience hers was the only representation of Juliet I 
have seen. 


From the first Macready was a thoughtful and laborious student 
of his art; and after forty years of practice he sometimes 
believed that he had discovered new capabilities in an accustomed 

. In his youth it was his rule “to make what profit I could 
out of a bad house, and before the most meagre audiences ever 
assembled it has been my invariable practice to strive my best, 
using the opportunity as a lesson.” It may be doubted whether 
any existing work contains so many delicate criticisms and in- 
structive remarks on the acted drama. Some of Macready’s most 
valuable observations are continued in his letters to Sir Frederick 
and ee Pollock, written long after his retirement from the 
— e says that he had been taught to imitate in gesture the 
action which he was relating, and that he was made sensible of 


the absurdity of the practice, partly by his own observation of 
actual life, and afterwards 

by remarking how sparingly, and therefore how effectively, Mrs. Siddons 
had recourse to gesticulation; anda line in the opening of one of the Cantos 
of Dante—I do not immediately remember it—made a deep impression on me 
in suggesting the dignity of repose; and so a theory became gradually 
formed in my mind, which was practically demonstrated to me to be a 
correct one when I saw Talma act, whose every movement was a change of 
subject for the sculptor’s or the painter’s study. 

Adapting his practice to his new conviction, he adopted all the 
modes which he could devise for combining the wildest emotions 
with perfect bodily stillness :— 

I would lie down on the floor, or stand straight against the wall, or get 
my arms within a bandage, and so pinioned and confined repeat the most 
violent passages of Othello, Lear, Hamlet, or Macbeth, or whatever would 
require most energy and emotion; I would speak the most passionate 
bursts of rage under the supposed constraint of whispering them in the ear 
of him or her to whom they were ad 


It may be doubted whether any actor of the present day has 
had either the opportunity or the aptitude for deriving a pro- 
fessional lesson from a line of Dante. Whe occasional disquisitions 
on the single character of Hamlet which are scattered through 
the volumes published by Sir F. Pollock would alone form an 
interesting treatise on the character. In recording his own first 
appearance in on ee he remarks that a critic might have 
confidently predicted the failure in so ambitious an enterprise of a 
youth of eighteen; “but he would not have taken into account 
the support to the young aspirant supplied by the genius of the 

et. A total failure in Hamlet is of rare occurrence.” “The pape 
inquiry and laborious study of my after life have manifested to me 
how little was due to my own skill in that early personation.” 
Although he considers that the part was not the most popular of 
those which he acted, he is also justified in saying that in “ the 
judgment of competent critics it was the most finished.” His 
explanation of the laborious process by which his success was at- 
tained accounts for the absence of any appearance of effort. The 
majority of those who have since acted the have failed to 
appreciate either the personal and intellec dignity or the 
humour of Hamlet. After his own retirement he seems never to 
have visited a theatre, but the published criticisms enabled him 
to take a just measure of the pretensions of some later performers. 
Emile Devrient, who about twenty years ago acted et in 
London in a German version, was, as Sir erick Pollock trul 
told Macready, “ frigid and tiresome.” Macready remarked, wit 
equal justice, that the correspondent’s criticism was scarcely con- 
sistent with an assertion that Devrient’s understanding of the cha- 
racter was correct. The same letter contains a singularly interest- 
ing criticism on some of his own immediate predecessors :— 

Kean, when under the impulse of his genius he seemed to elutch the 
whole idea of the man, was an extraordinary instance among those possess- 
ing the faculty of impersonation. But if he missed the character in his 
first attempt at conception, he never could recover it by study. Mrs. Sid- 
dons, in a loftier style and to a greater extent, had this intuitive power ; 
indeed, she was a marvel,—I might almost say, a miracle. John Kemble is 
greatly overrated, I think, by the clever men who, in their first enthusiasm, 
caught a glimpse of the skirts of his glory. 

In the year 1816 Macready, then aged twenty-three, made his 
first appearance in London at Covent Garden. It was John 
Kemble’s last season; Kean was acting at Drury Lane; Young 
and Charles Kemble at Covent Garden. Macready himself was, 
as he says, in the first rank, though not yet the first. “My motto 
must henceforth be from Seneca—Inveniet viam aut faciet.” 

During his second London season Macready’s dislike to his pro- 
fession induced him to think seriously of going to Oxford for the 
purpose of obtaining a degree and taking orders; but having the 
opportunity of purchasing his brother, afterwards Major Macready, 
back to full pay in the 30th Regiment, in which he had al- 
ready served at Waterloo, he was fortunately obliged by pecu- 
uiary considerations to remain on the stage. Two or three 
years afterwards he had risen rapidly in reputation, and his mar- 
riage, which took place in 1824, and the subsequent increase of his 
family, would have made it impossible for him to leave the stage. 
The story of his life, which is fully told in the Reminiscences, 
and in the extracts which have been judiciously selected by the 
editor from his ample diaries, must be studied in the book itself. 
Macready’s fame grew steadily and uninterruptedly from his first 
appearance in London to his retirement in 1851. He made three 
professional visits to America, and at one time he had in- 
tended to settle in the United States; but on the last occasion, 
in 1849, the partisans of a person named Forrest, who had ac- 
— some notoriety as an actor, organized a riot against 

is supposed rival which ended in disastrous results. Forrest 
had already disgraced himself by hissing Macready in the 
theatre at Edinburgh ; and in America his adherents commenced 
a more systematic persecution. During a performance at the 
Astor Place Theatre at New York, the theatre was attacked by 
a mob, which was dispersed by the police and military with 
the loss of several lives. Macready escaped from the city with 
some difficulty, and he soon afterwards returned home by way of 
Boston. Some years before, he had undertaken the ment 
first of Covent Garden and afterwards of Drury Lane with little 
ar rofit to himself, but to the great advantage of the pro- 

ession. He purified the theatre from flagrant and inveterate 


scandals, and he arranged the performances with a taste and skill 
which have never since been equalled. During his management 
splendid decoration was always kept in due subordination to the 
tic interest of the play. In management as in performance 
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his records of his proceedings and his motives have the effect of 

antiquarian illustrations of a forgotten or dormant art. Soon after 

his retirement one of the worst of actors exemplified in the midst 

of popular approval the extent to which the drama might be de- 
with the aid of lavish and tasteless embellishment. 

In the midst of fame and success, Macready always hankered 
after retirement; and at the age of fifty-eight, having realized a 
moderate competence, he finally left the stage. The occasion was 
fitly celebrated by tributes of admiration from all who took an in- 
terest in the art which he had adorned. Sir Edward Lytton 
Bulwer, who presided at a farewell dinner, recapitulated in an ex- 
cellent speech, which is now judiciously republished, the principal 
events of Macready’s theatrical career; and Mr. Tennyson contri- 
buted for the occasion a sonnet which summed up his most con- 
spicuous qualities in the epithets “ moral, grave, sublime.” It was 
—r unfortunate that, from considerations of prudence, Macread 

etermined to leave London, and consequently to separate himse 
from the society of his friends. He took a house at Sherborne, 
where he occupied himself in the education of his children, in the 
management of a local literary institution, and even in the 
laborious occupation of teaching an evening school. His life was 
meritorious, and perhaps in some respects useful, but it must have 
been tiresome; and it is always a wasteful process to cut blocks 
with a razor. Parents are in the great majority of cases the worst 
of instructors ; and a man of genius is not required in a rural school 
foradults. It was during his residence at Sherborne and at Chelten- 
ham, to which he moved in 1860 after the death of his first wife, that 
he wrote the interesting letters to two intimate friends which form 
the concluding part of the present publication. His later years 
were saddened by the deaths, not only of his first wife, but of 


several of his children; and, though he attained the age of eighty, 
he grew old . Few more interesting or instructive auto- 
biographies have published, and of many curious incidental 


anecdotes one specimen may be quoted. Visiting Covent Garden, 
for the purpose of engaging the theatre for a Corn Law meeting, 
Cobden told Macready that he knew the place well, for that he 
had once written a play, called the Phrenologist, and sent it to 
Covent Garden for approval. The editor has performed his task 
with great judgment and care, and it is not the least of his merits 
that he has caused the volumes to be furnished with a full table 
of contents and an accurate index. 


ANGELA PISANI* 


O*E would naturally suppose that a novel by the last Lord 
Strangford but one, better known as George Smythe, whose 
brilliant and withal eccentric character had for a too short term of 
years flashed across public and private life, must be a work of con- 
siderable interest ; and in reading Angela Pisani one finds the suppo- 
sition verified by fact. The novel has to contend with a disadvan- 

in that it was never completed, and that some of the questions 
with which it deals incidentally have lost the interest which 
attached to them when the book was written. But the plot, which 
is of a romantic kind, is so consistent to one line of thought that it 
would be easy to supply the matter which was left wanting to its 
completeness even if the editor had not saved readers all trouble 
on this score. And there is so much to command attention in the 
characters of the story that their talk can hardly be dull even 
when it deals with matters which belonged essentially to an 
earlier period than the present one. The able Memoir prefixed to 
the novel by his sister-in-law Lady Strangford gives a sketch of 
the author’s characteristics, the accuracy of which will approve 
itself to those who best remember George Smythe, although it is 
obviously the work of one who has had to derive her information 
from others :— 

His quick sympathies and sensitive nature, his extensive though super- 
ficial knowledge, and his ready flow of conversation made him the plea- 
santest of companions: there are those of his friends yet left behind who 
speak of how he would keep them in talk till they utterly forgot how time 
had slipped away, and found the minutes they thought had elapsed had 
changed into hours. Mr. Disraeli, with the pen of a partial friend, writing 
of him several years after his death, still describes him as “ a man of brilliant 
gifts, of dazzling wit, infinite culture, and fascinating manners.” There 
was a bright, deferential sweetness of manner about him which conveyed 
at once and equally the idea of his wish to please his companions, and of 
their power to please him. Yet with all this, and witha strong fibre of love 
and tenderness in his heart, there was an underlying current of bitterness 
within, which he either would not or perhaps could not control. 

The qualities here indicated are found throughout the pages of 
the novel. The writer's quick sympathy enables him to inspire 
interest in his creations even when they cannot excite any liking. 
His knowledge is of that kind which is well calculated to give 
an agreeable savour to a work of fiction; the “current of under- 
lying bitterness,” it must be admitted, produces sometimes an 
unpleasant effect ; but it is amply relieved by the “ fibre of love 

tenderness.” The style is easy, picturesque, at times even 
poetical ; the dialogue is often brilliant, hardly ever forced; the 
characters, whatever other fault may be found with them, never 
fail to impress the reader with a sense of their reality; and this is 
probably the most important qualification for characters either in 
a novel or a play. 

The book extends over along space of time; it begins with a 
prologue dealing with the period of 1755-1793, and comes down 
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to the days of Lord Byron. The first chapter of this prologue is 
interesting from the clever sketch which it gives of Mme. de 
Pompadour and Dr. Quesnoy. The next two chapters have a 
greater interest from the two scenes of the Revolution which they 
present. One of these is of a supper at the Café Corazza, presided 
over by Hébert, and graced by the presence of the four goddesses of 
theday. The revelries are interrupted by the entrance of Théroigne 
de Méricourt, who rushes in maddened by the insults offered to 
her by the same crowd which a whiie ago held her in adoration, 
to wreak her vengeance upon the beautiful Citoyenne Athenais, 
who has assumed the place which she herself once held in popular 
favour. This chapter, which gives a strong representation of the 
debauched lawlessness of the time, leads up to the next, which 
shows the efforts of those men who gave the first impulse to that 
lawlessness to stem its current on the occasion of a meeting of the 
Jacobins, with St. Just in the chair. It will be thought by many 
that the author has made too flattering an estimate of St. Just’s 
character. There is, however, far more reason to suppose that St. 
Just was a man of sincere convictions, a man who would have sac- 
rificed his own life as willingly as those of others for the cause 
which he had at heart, than there is for stating, as the author does, 
that “no man was ever more earnest in his hatred of bloodshed 
than Maximilien Robespierre.” St. Just was a man who was 
driven half-mad with the terror of the time, but no such excuse 
can be reasonably urged on behalf of the “ sea-green Incorruptible.” 
However much one may disagree with the author's opinions of the 
historical characters whom he introduces here and elsewhere in the 
course of his book, we cannot but admire the force and keenness 
with which they are brought upon the scene. The story proper 
opens in the chapter which follows this, and introduces the reader 
to a group of schoolboys assembled in a large school called, in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the time, the Eleutheria. This part of 
the book is full of graceful fancy; there has been no such stirring 
narrative ef the romance of schoolboy life since Mr. Disraelis 
Contarini Fleming. It is natural that there should be a resemblance 
between Mr. Disraeli’s style and that of the man who was closely 
associated with him; but the resemblance is in no way an imita- 
tion, and it must not be forgotten that Smythe had made himself 
and developed his political theories previously to cementing his 
intimacy with the present Prime Minister. In fact, his indepen- 
dent share in the formation of the system vulgarly known as 
“Young Englandism” is a little-remembered incident in literary 
history. Those who can recall the brilliant declamation against 
the Revolution of 1688 and its authors with which he used to 
astonish the Cambridge Union may readily understand the influ- 
ence which the prototype of “Coningsby” would bring to bear 
upon such a movement. 

In these school scenes the characters of the two men who 
become afterwards the chief objects of interest in the book are 
unfolded. Charles Denain is introduced as a boy gifted with 
the ote to fascinate and command his fellows; one who, heart- 
less himself, delights in torturing the hearts of others that he may 
draw instruction from their struggles; who possesses such a charm 
of manner that a kind and graceful speech more than atones for 
the blows which he has inflicted in wantonness. Lionel 
d’Averanche, victimized by this dazzling tyrant, by whose father, 
unjustly possessed of the estates of Averanche, he has been brought 
uP, is a boy burdened with too much heart, with too keen a sen- 
sibility, with too poetic a temperament. There is a touching 
description of him as he appears in his boyish days, part of which 
may be quoted :— 

There was something in young Averanche’s looks which announced his 
peculiar organization. There was not so much a debateable link between 
materialism and spiritualism, as between the excess of the one and the ex- 
cess of the other. They betokened a great contest, not between good and 
evil, but between the genius of good and the geniusof evil. They were a 
battle-field like Almuzaga, where the commanders fought hand to hand. 

His destiny might, like St. Augustine’s, have a double accomplishment— 

the depths of corruption and the heights of wisdom—but it was written in 
his aspect that he would always be in extremes. 
There is a spirited fencing match at the Eleutheria for a prize sabre 
sent to the College by Murat; and there is an attempt at a revolt 
against Denain’s tyranny headed by Almeric Locart, a boy of a 
resclute purpose and a gentle heart, which is defeated by Lionel’s 
love for Denain proving stronger than his sense of honour, and 
leading him to warn his adored tyrant—a course of action which 
results in the expulsion of Locart and the bitter remorse of Lionel, 
upon whose head coals of fire are heaped by the pardon of the 
magnanimous Locart. 

On the next appearance of Lionel and Denain, they have both 
entered on manhood, and are strolling in the Bois de Boulogne, 
where they encounter a féte held by a girls’ school, a former 
member of which, Illyrine de la Val, has just made a successful 
appearance on the stage. She is beautiful, brilliant, commanding ; 
and here, as afterwards, her character contrasts finely with that of 
a little girl who appears among the attendant rout of pensionnaires. 
She is called Angela Pisani, and a pretty dialogue between her and 
Lionel, who, after the féte is over, remains absorbed by the attrac- 
tions of Illyrine, foreshadows what is to follow. “He was 
entranced in the most delicious of reveries.” 

The tiniest of little hands was on a sudden put into his. 

“ [ have come to thank you once more. Play is all over now.” 

It was the little lady of the wood. 

“ And is Mlle. de la Val gone home ? ” 

“Oh, yes, long ago.” 

“How you must have loved her at school ? ” 

“Oh so much ; but I love you too, and shall often think of you.” . 
“ People forget so soon,” said Averanche, absently. 
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« Ah, but I shall look at these feathers and remember you ; they are blue 
too, but not like your eyes ; those are more like heaven.” 

Averanche kissed the little hand of the girl of ten years old. There could 
not be a more genuine compliment. 

The next stage of the story takes the reader to the battle-field 
of Austerlitz ; eye a the author’s power of communicating 
his own emotion to the minds of others has no better opportunity 
than in the narration of this. His fancy paints vividly the stir 
and the turmoil of war, the dazzling show of splendour, and the 
gay courage of the troops which ushers in these as bright sunshine 
may a heavy storm; and it pauses in the heat of swift narrative 
to rest with an admiration which some will think too intense upon 
the central figure of Napoleon. It would be difficult to point to 
a more impressive picture of that figure than is here given in a 
short space, as it would be to find a more spirited description of a 


cavalry charge than that which follows. Nor is the more ignoble | 


aspect of war passed over. The vile company of the “Children of 
Hate,” who ransacked, battle-fields to spoil the dead or the dying not 
only of their acquired possessions, but even of their natural ones 
of hair and teeth, appear when the excitement of the battle is 
over, headed by a brilliant ruffian who is known as the 
“Tshmaelite,” and who afterwards turns out to be Malatesta 
Pisani, the father of Angela. With him is associated a mystery 
which, partly owing to the incomplete state of the novel, is never 
altogether cleared up; and his presence always brings with it a 
certain savour of the black-belted and many-pistolled, yet much- 
accomplished, villain of melodrama, which was more readily 
accepted in the days of Lord Lytton’s Paul Clifford than at the 
present time. The author himself seems to have been aware of 
the melodramatic character which belongs to this part of the 
story, as may be gathered from this account of the gradual col- 
lection of the Ishmaelite’s band. He has fired off several barrels 
of a kind of revolver tosummon them, which, by the way, strikes 
one as a needless sacrifice of prudence to effect :— 

After the fifth was fired, he gazed anxiously around him, and at various 
distances lights might be seen moving towards him. It seemed as if every 
brake and hedge and copse had on a sudden sent forth fire-flies multiplied 
by the distance, and with an effect more radiant from the snow. By de- 

ees, however, the objects grew larger. It might have been the lava of 

ecla streaming in one long irregular torrent down the white sides and 
ridges of the mountain. As they came nearer, however, they lost their 
romance; but what they lost in romance, the objects gained in melodrama. 
An opera director would have been delighted to have seen the dark lanterns 
with the light all thrown towards the spot where the Ishmaelite stood by the 
Holy Rood, the swarthy villany of the bandits’ faces, their silence, their 
attention, their obedience. 


In the struggle which afterwards takes place between these 
brigands and the company which, while they are about their evil 


trade, is assembled at supper in Denain’s tent, Denain himself is — 


severely wounded by the Ishmaelite; but he recovers not long 
afterwards in order to give a gorgeous Eastern entertainment to his 
friends in Paris. The limitless splendour of this banquet, intended 
to outvie two others which have gone before it, is hardly surpassed 
even by the dissipations of Théophile Gautier’s Fortunio, to whom 
a reference is made by the author. In speaking of it the narrator 
observes, “‘ We are sorry to introduce our readers to a rivalry so 
dissolute, but we must be true to our time and to our characters,” 
The time was indeed one of vast prodigality to the wealthy, and 
if the tale of Denain’s preparations for his feast is a little over- 
charged, it is at least lively. But the chief interest of the volume 
in which this display of luxury finds a place is found in the pro- 
of Lionel d’Averanche’s love for Illyrine. In this there 
is much that is moving and true, and there is something 
also which is unpleasant, and, it may be hoped, not so true. 
The beauty of the full devotion of youth with which Lionel 
first approaches the woman whom he passionately loves is strangely 
marred by the readiness with which he listens to the sneering 
suggestions of his friends, and the brutality which he exhibits in 
more than one interview with her. The author's intention here is 
true enough ; he wishes to show how the poet in Lionel gradu- 
ally overmastered the lover; how “he observed instead of sym- 
pathizing, and theorized instead of loving.” But the execution is 
false; no man with the fine-strung. feelings which Lionel is sup- 
ga to possess could allow himself either to give that turn to 
is relations with Illyrine which he gives, or to visit upon her the 
consequences of his own error. The man who could conduct him- 
self to her as he does could not spring from the tender poetic boy 
whom one knows in the first volume, nor develop into the unselfish 
devoted lover of the last. The author employs many arguments to 
account for Lionel’s behaviour, but ry: Bg more likely to be 
admired as pieces of ingenious sophistry than attended to as expo- 
sitions of human nature. 

It is more pleasant to renew acquaintance with the Vidime 
d’Averanche in the next stage of his career than to dwell upon 
this. The ion, so fierce as to burn itself out, which he felt for 
Iilyrine de la Val is exchanged for an enduring love for Angela 
Pisani, the little girl whom he met in the Bois de Boulogne, naw 

own up into a beautiful woman, who has created an excitement 
in Paris by her dancing at the Opera, The vein of irony which 
runs all through the novel is brought out especially in the course 
of Lionel’s love for la. He who once carelessly threw away 
the gift of Illyrine’s love has now to find his own devotion 
neglected for the heartless caprice of Denain, whose command 
of all the outward seeming of exalted passion deceives la. 
There is a fine scene between Lionel and Illyrine, now Mme. 
Castel Garcia, to whom he has renewed his old protestations, 
when he first confesses to her his new love for Angela. By way 


of excusing himself, he tells her that he is not false to her, “ it is 
one soul in two women, it is yourself again I love in her” :— 

«“ Leave me, Monsieur ; I say leave me: do hear ?” 
ae almost crouched before her on earth, he felt himself so 

“ You can compare her tome! Has she sacrificed herself, her character, 
her position, her happiness, bound herself up in you, in your ever-changing 
temper, to share your griefs, your whims, your hates, your fear—given up 
peace of mind, serenity, given up,—nay, I speak not of the world. things 
tor you? and this is your return!” 

“ Have not others treated you as I do?” 

“O most generous of men! oh, well spoken! oh, fair and just result of 

affection such as mine has been. Go on, Monsieur ; pray go on: heap 
insult upon insult. And this is the Lionel of other days; this is he who 
wept unless he was alone with me, whose jealousy was so intense that it re- 
stricted me to solitude, whose adoration was such that it amounted to 
insanity, who, as I never gave him cause to quarrel with the present, 
quarrelled with the past. And when he raked up my confidences, con- 
tessions, sins, they gave him as much remorse as myself. And to him I 
forgave all reproaches, because they were like self-reproaches, so blended 
was his whole existence in mine. Ah! is this that Lionel!” 
The generosity which Illyrine displays at the close of this inter- 
view would more than redeem her past conduct, if that required 
any such redemption. But though it would seem that the author 
intended the reader to think better of the Vidime’s conduct than 
of hers in the past, the reader is likely to reverse the author's 
decision. 

The latter part of the book, which contains, amongst other 
things, an amusing chapter concerning the establishment of Louis 
XVIII. in England, deals mainly with the fortunes of Angela 
Pisani and the upshot of Lionel’s love forher. We will not spoil 
the reader’s interest in those fortunes or in the more violent 
events which follow them by any more particular reference. 
Three characters, the most interesting in the novel, have been 
chiefly touched upon in this notice; but there are rany others 
who, if they are of less importance, are no less life-like; and 
whatever may be the faults of Angela Pisani, its perusal will 
make many readers regret that it is the author's solitary achieve- 
ment in the field of romance. Others may feel an even deeper 
regret that the capacities for distinction which Lord Strangford pos- 
sessed had not been more steadily disciplined in the duties of that 
public life into which he had with no ordinary advantages entered, 
when on the dissolution of the Young England section he received 
from Sir Robert Peel the appointment of Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. 


SCHMITZ’S HISTORY OF ROME.* 


WwW. noticed a little time back a ray 4 of Greece by Dr. 
Schmitz, and we have since received the volume which is 
now before us. The preface bears date in 1847. The book is like 
its fellow ; it is highly creditable for 1847, but not altogether what 
we should have looked for in 1873. Indeed there is less attempt 
than there was in the Greek volume to bring the work up to the 
standard of recent research. In the Greek volume there was an 
attempt of this kind at both ends. A pra-scientific first chapter 
had a scientific introductory chapter tacked on in front of it, and a 
sketch of the history of Greece down to our own day was tacked 
on at theend. But here the history of Rome is still made to end 
at the death of Commodus; and the reason which was given in 1847 
and which is not withdrawn in 1873 is one which we must give at 
length :— 

When the author entered upon this undertaking, he intended to carry the 
His of Rome down to the year A.D. 476, that is to the overthrow of 
the Western Empire; but during the execution he found that, in order 
to get the whole within reasonable compass, he should have to curtail 
considerably the history of those periods which are of most importance 
to young scholars: to make this sacrifice for the purpose of being able 
to relate the history of a period which offers little to instruct and less to 
interest a young mind, and nothing calculated to ennoble the feelings, 
seemed to him to be opposed to the — for which the book was in- 
tended. He has therefore carried the History of the Empire no further 
than the death of Commodus, at which period the moral degradation of 
the Empire reached its lowest point. 


We are at a loss to guess ht age lowest point of the moral degra- 
dation of an Empire should be, as it seems to be by Dr. Schmitz, 
taken for granted as a natural point for winding up its history. 
The point chosen by Dr. Schmitz to leave off is, of course, really 
chosen because it is the point at which Gibbon chose to begin. 
But it is a much better point for a beginning than for an ending. 
For a History of the Decline of the Roman Empire it was a very 
natural point to begin at. Under Trajan the Empire had reached 
its greatest extent; under Hadrian it had for the first time sur- 


rendered territory: under Marcus it had become plain that the 
energies of Rome must for the future be devoted to defending 
what she had already got, not to winning anything more. With 


the death of Commodus, the artificial family which had begun 
with Nerva comes to an end, and the period of Emperors chosen 
by the army succeeds. From Gibbon’s point of view, then, no 
point could be a better beginning than that which he actually 
chose. But there seems no kind of reason why Dr. Schmitz, in 
telling the tale of Rome from the beginning, should choose the 
same point for an ending. Dr. Merivale indeed stops at the 
death of Marcus ; but then Dr. Merivale did not tell the whole tale 
of Rome from the beginning, and he seems to have stopped where 


* A History of Rome, from the Earliest Times to the Death of Commodus 
AD. 192. By be Leonhard Schmitz, F.R.S.E. Twenty. Thousand. 
Lendon: Lockwood & Co. 1873. 
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he did chiefly because he was tired. His first purpose was to 
carry on his history much further, and it is greatly to be 
regretted that he did not do so. In a History of Rome, 
not merely a History of some particular period of Rome, 
the point chosen by Dr. Schmitz is a mere arbitrary point. It is 
the beginning of something, but it is not the end of anything. 
To break off at such a point as this makes it impossible to tell 
the real story of Rome, to point out her real position in the 
history of the world. It was perhaps not very wonderful that 
Dr. Schmitz should in 1847 talk of the overthrow of the Western 
Empire in 476; but in 1847, or in any other time, one is amazed to 
hear the times when Rome really influenced the world, the times 
which saw Rome stand forth as the mistress of her conquerors, 
the times which saw the establishment of Christianity and the 
beginning of Teutonic rule, spoken of as “a period which offers 
little to instruct and less to interest a young mind.” We hold 
that, in order to bring out strongly what is after all the real history 
of Rome, the influence which Rome has had, and still has, on the 
whole modern world, it would have been quite worth while to 
curtail almost any other period. We can conceive no period of so 
great importance to young scholars, or to scholars of any age, as 
the great turning point of the history of the world, when Rome 
was alike conqueror and conquered, when she handed on her 
heritage to those who seemed to overthrow her. It is not till we 
reach the time of Rome’s seeming decay that we fully 
understand what the greatness and power of Rome fully was. 
The tale of Rome is not ended, the lesson of Roman history 
is not learned, till we have made acquaintance with Stilicho and 
Belisarius, as well as with Camillus and Scipio. And again in 
these ages the city of Rome itself recovers a good deal of the 
historical importance which it was losing in the time when Dr. 
Schmitz leaves off. The fifth and sixth centuries are more event- 
ful in the local history of Rome than almost any before or since, 
at any rate since the time of Brennus. There can be no doubt 
that the right point at which to end a History of Rome is that 
which Arnold chose as the intended ending of his own History. 
With the coronation of Charles the Great, Rome, in giving her 
name to the newly-founded German power, really lost her own 
separate being. The dominion of her laws, her language, her 

olitical traditions, became more widely extended than ever; but 
—_ herself is merged in the vast realm of her Frankish 

mperor. 

From the end we fall back to the beginning. From our point 
of view, a book like this is tested by its beginning and its ending. 
Dr. Schmitz may be fully trusted for all the ordinary details of 
Roman history in the old-fashioned sense. The one question is— 
Does he give his subject its cecumenical position? Does he put 
Rome in its right place in the history of the world? Does he 
join it on at both ends to the general history of mankind in the 
way in which it should be joined on? We have seen how Dr. 
Schmitz fails in this respect at one end; he fails also, though 
perhaps less glaringly, at the other—that is to say, the notions 
of 1847 seem antiquated in 1875. In 1847, if any one had spoken 
as Sir Henry Maine spoke the other day, of Rome as “ the famous 

up of village communities by the Tiber,” he would have had 
Pat little chance of being understood. The school of Niebuhr had 
very well worked out the process by which Rome was formed, but 
it needed the comparative method to give real life to the story. The 
wth of any Aryan society now seems dark and dull to us, if it 
is not looked at with reference to the growth of other Aryan 
societies, But this was not to be looked for in any clear and full 
shape in 1847. It is curious now to read the chapters of Mr. Grote 
on the early state of Greece. True, instructive, and admirable as 
they still are, we feel a lack; the writer is always on the very 
verge of the comparative method; but he never quite crosses the 
line. The difference will be seen if we coutrast the opening chapters 
of Dr. Schmitz with the opening chapters of Mommsen. Of what 
we hold to be the faults of that great writer we have freely spoken 
when it was our business to speak. But no one can fail to see the 
life and freshness and vigour which is given to his opening chapters 
by his constantly bearing in mind that the story of Rome is only 
of a whole, only one among many kindred stories. Dr. 
hmitz seems hardly to know what to do with the legendary 
history. He tells it ina half-believing way, telling the story and 
then showing that it cannot be true; but without making that 
use of the legends which in really critical hands can be made of 
them. In short, his whole treatment of the matter was what any 
one would set down as sound, safe, and respectable in 1847; the 
only‘strange thing is that Dr. Schmitz should have been satisfied 
to send it forth again without alteration in 1873. Thus, for instance, 
in the time between those two years we have quite outgrown the 
notion about Latin being a composite la e, made up of two 
elements, one closely akin to the Greek and the other less so. And 
it sounds almost more strange, at this time of day, to read such a 
note as the following :— 

It should, however, be observed that both sets of words occur in the 
Sanscrit ; a circumstance which shows that the Sabines also belonged to 
the same great family of nations inhabiting central Italy, and accordingly 
that all the elements of the Latin language are of a kindred nature. 

We here have brought home to us the difference which has been 
wrought by the last eight-and-twenty years. Scholars then knew, 
Dr. Schmitz doubtless fully knew, the fact of the relation between 
Latin, Sanscrit, and any other of the kindred tongues. But the 
fact had not become a living fact; it was still something a little 
strange and novel, something a little by the way, something to be 
mentioned in a note as a curious discovery, not something to be 


put forward in the front of everything, as the life and meaning of 
the whole story. 

As in the Greek History, the Introductory Chapter reads as 
if it had been written after the first chapter of the 
body of the work. The description of Italy and of its early 
inhabitants reads like something later than 1847; it reads like the 
writing of one who had read Mommsen. But then why was not 
a good deal of what follows cancelled to make room for it? This 
way of sticking on a summary of the latest research to a work 
which is conceived in quite another spirit does not bring the 
whole up to the level of the latest research. Even if there is no 
formal contradiction between the two parts, the way of looking at 
things will be quite different in the two. It is none the less a 
piece of new cloth sewed on to an old garment. Dr. Schmitz in 
1847 was not like the pert writer in the Times who took upon 
himself to review Mr. Hare’s last book, and who thought it fine to 
say, “In spite of Niebuhr, while we remain in the atmosphere of 
Mr. Hare’s book, we shall still cling to our faith in Livy.” It is 
amusing to see how people of this kind, innocent alike of Beaufort 
and of Schwegler, always fancy Niebuhr to be the first and last 
thing in the way of unbelief. One might also be curious to know 
what their notion of Livy is, and whether they think that he 
wrote from an immediate inspiration of the Cameene. Dr. Schmitz, 
we should fancy, never was in this state at any moment. But 
it is not the less plain that in 1847 he had not reached—it was 
hardly possible for him to reach—the true way of dealing with 
legend. It is equally plain that, since 1847, he has come much 
nearer to it. But his proper course would be, not to patch on the 
new learning to the old, but to recast the whole thing according 
to the last lights. Hisintreductory chapter too contains a passage 
which is quite enough for us as condemnation of the way in 
which he has cut Roman history through at the days of Com- 
modus, much as Commodus himself cut through the necks of the 
ostriches. Dr. Schmitz says:— 

The history of Rome forms the transition from ancient to modern times, 
and it is mainly cwing to this intermediate position of Rome between the 
two, that we are indebted for our knowledge of the ancient world and its 

istory. 

Therefore, we say, carry on the tale so as to show that it does 
form this transition; do not leave off at a point which shows 
nothing of the kind. So again:— 

The barbarians, who destroyed the Roman empire towards the end of the 
fifth century of our era, were themselves subdued by the spirit of Rome, 
which still continued to live in her institutions and her language ; and thus 
it came to pass, that, although Rome’s political and military power was 
broken, yet the spirit of her institutions and language exercised its influence 
upon the victorious barbarians, and so became the groundwork of a new 
European civilisation. 
Nothing can be more true; it is the very doctrine which we are 

ying to set forth, but it is not taught by a History which stops 
with Commodus. These passages show how much Dr. Schmitz 
has learned since he wrote his preface in 1847. Why then should 
such contrary ways of looking at things remain thus unequally 
yoked together ? 


MASSON’S EDITION OF MILTON’S POEMS.* 


HE three distinctive features of this edition, besides a careful 
text, are, first, a general essay on Milton’s geen oper J 

the philology of the poems in a systematic form; secondly, a series 
of introductions to the poems, composing a continuous and minute 
literary biography of the poet; thirdly, a commentary, partly 
expository, partly philological, and partly critical. Those who 
have studied, so far as it has yet gone, Mr. Masson’s Life of 
Milton will have formed expectations of this edition which it is 
praise indeed to fulfil. The great characteristic of all Mr. Masson’s 
work on Milton, biographical or editorial, is that it constructs for 
the reader that which less thorough memoirs or commentaries 
only make it possible that the reader should construct for himself 
—a complete picture of the man, of the poet, and, so far as pos- 
sible, of the poet’s mind. Had it been possible for research to do 
the same thing for Shakspeare, it may be questioned whether the 
result would have had a comparable value, or indeed a very important 
value, for the interpretation or the estimate of his work. The in- 
tellectual and moral forces of Shakspeare act in a sphere wholly 
= of his personal life, and if his dramas have any bio- 
graphical revelation to give us from which a light can be reflected 
upor themselves, it must be chiefly or solely such a revelation as 
it has recently been attempted to draw from them—the develop- 
ment of a character and of a mind. In this aspect the case of 
Milton is perhaps as strong a contrast as could be found. 
His fundamental conception of the poetical mission identified 
it with that of the prophet, imagined partly as a sacer vates, 
tg as the Hebrew interpreter between God and a chosen, 
ut endangered or backsliding, nation; and though it would 
be too narrow and exclusive a designation which made Milton 
the poet of Puritanism, yet it is certain that he cannot be under- 
stood without the closest attention to the ecclesiastical and the 
political questions of his day, not merely because his outward his- 
tory was so deeply coloured by alternate acceptance and rejection 
at the hands of his own people, but because through all his work 
in every kind there thrills this centrai feeling that his poetry is an 
inspired message to the inheritors of a glorious hope or the sufferers 


* The Poetical Works > hg: Milton. Edited by David Masson, M.A. 
LL.D. London: Macmillan & Co. 1874. 
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of a terrible reverse. The prophet can be truly comprehended only | whether his poem shall be an epic, or “ whether those dramatic 
when he is seen amidst those to whom he a and the best | constitutions in which Sophocles and Euripides reign shall not be 
Mil 


commentary on Milton consists in calling up ton’s age around 
him. This is what Mr. Masson with exhaustive industry has done 
in his history, to which the edition of the poems is, in fact, the 
literary supplement. 

The general essay on Milton’s English falls into six sections:— 
I. Vocabulary; Il. Spelling and Pronunciation; III. Peculiari- 
ties of Grammatical Inflection; IV. Syntax and Idiom; V. Punc- 
tuation; VI. Versification. Of these IV. and VI. will be found 
especially valuable by students; while I. brings together some 
curious facts of perhaps more general interest. Milton cprearss 
(excluding his prose writings) consists, it has been computed, 
of about 8,000 words—counting as distinct words all sepa- 
rate parts of speech, but not inflections of any one part of 
speech. Shakspeare’s vocabulary, estimated on the same plan, 
contains about 15,000 words; a number, as compared with 
Milton's, which is accounted for partly by the greater volume of 
the writings, partly also by the larger aggregate of things and 
notions among which the dramatist’s imagination moved. The 
next question that occurs is. In these vocabularies what propor- 
tion is of old English stock, and what borrowed from Latin or 
other non-English sources that have fed composite English? In 
Shakspeare’s vocabulary the non-English element is about two-fifths 
—that is, about 6,000 words out of the total 15,000 are not of 
old English stock—a proportion nearly the same as that in the 
English Bible, where, according to Mr. Marsh’s reckoning, about 
sixty per cent. of words are native. In Milton’s (poetical) 
vocabulary the non-English element is about two-thirds—that is, 
about 5,300 words out of the total 8,000. But now a distinction 
must be drawn. A word belongs to a writer’s vocabulary if he 
has used it once; but in writing or in speech some words are used 
oftener than others, and therefore to determine the proportion 
between the English and the non-English constituents of a writer's 
vocabulary is not the same thing as to determine this proportion 
for his style. In order to apply the test to a writer's style, 
specimens of various lengths must be taken from his text, and 
every word must be counted, not once only, but as often as it 


* occurs. Mr. Marsh has applied the test to various English 


writers, and has obtained some curious and rather unexpected 
results, In the eighteenth century English style generally was 
highly Latinized. Yet even then the proportion of English to 
non-English words in a tolerably long and characteristic pass 
of a good author very seldom falls below 70 per cent. Swift, in 
one essay, sinks to 68 per cent., but usually ranges higher. Hume’s 
average rises to 73 per cent. Johnson's is 72 per cent., Gib- 
bon’s 70 per cent.—good testing instances, which give results 
on which few people perhaps would have ventured to reckon 
from guesswork or general impression. In the present century the 
ratio of English to non-English words has decidedly gone up. 
Macaulay's rate is 75 per cent.—i.e. only one word in four is not 
of old English stock; and this, according to Mr. Marsh, is about 
the mark of recent prose-writers, though, on the whole, we should 
rather have expected it to have risen. As to ny, the Lotus- 
Eaters shows 87 cent. of pure English nm Memoriam 
89 per cent. Mr. Longfellow’s number is 87 per cent.; Mr. Brown- 
ing’s 84; the general result being that the proportion of English in 
poetry is hardly less to-day than it was in the sixteenth or 
seventeenth century, or earlier. Shakspeare’s rate is from 88 to 91 
a cent.; Milton’s—computed from L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, and 
aradise Lost, Book VI., is, on the whole, about 85—8o being the 
probable average for the whole of Paradise Lost. 


Another very interesting point in Milton’s vocabulary is the 
number of words he has used only once. Under the letter A alone 
Mr. Masson counts up 118 such words, and conjectures that be- 
tween 2,000 and 3,000 of Milton's total 8,000 may have been érat 
Aeydurva. Mr. Marsh gives a few samples of words thus used once 
only by Shakspeare—namely abrupt, ambiguous, artless, congratulate, 
improbable, improper, tmprove, impure, inconvenient, incredible. 
Lastly, between 500 and 600 of Shakspeare’s words have become 
obsolete or have changed their meaning. For Milton, Mr. Marsh 
puts the like number at 100; but Mr. Masson gives chapter and 
verse for 150, which are at all events uncommon now, though 
many of them have been resumed by recent poets, and some others 
might still be pressed into service at need. 

Partly on account of its form, partly for its character as a 
apse of Milton’s own life, the Samson Agonistes is unique among 

is poems; and on turning to Mr. Masson's special introduction 
(ii. pp. 85-94), we were glad to find a discussion of what has 
— seemed to us a very interesting question—the nature 
of Milton's feeling, at successive periods, towards dramatic poetry 
and the stage. In L’Allegro he includes the theatre among the 
natural pleasures of a cheerful mind ; he has told us himself that 
at Cambridge he used to g to the dramatic performances got wu 
in the Colleges, and that during his vacations in London he aa 
to visit the theatres. The “Lines to Shakespeare” (1630), and 
the later tribute to Ben Jonson in L’ Allegro, with this; and 
it may be assumed that he saw the masques of Jonson, Carew, or 
Shirley before he wrote his own Arcades or Comus. On the other 
hand, those stricter Puritans with whom Milton was even then in 
political sympathy held theatrical entertainments to be works of 
the same origin as sacerdotalism ; and, in 1632, Prynne’s Histrio- 
mastix abused stage-plays and ear connected with them 
through a thousand quarto 0 Pages. or Milton, however, after his 
return from Italy at the end of 1639, it is still an open question 


found more doctrinal and exemplary for a nation”; the Song of 
Solomon, he observes—quoting Origen—is a Pastoral drama; 
and the Revelation of St. John, according to a Protestant com- 
mentator (Pareus), may be viewed as “a high and stately 
tragedy,” of which the acts are divided by choruses—“ shutti 
wu oj intermingling her solemn scenes and acts with a sevenfol 
orus of hallelujahs and harping symphonies.” In September 
1642 the ordinance of Parliament suppressed stage-plays “ while 
the public troubles last.” From that time till the Restoration 
(May, 1660)—nearly eighteen years—the London theatres were 
closed. It was in 1658 that Milton set to work on Paradise Lost, 
having finally decided that it was to be an epic, not a drama. The 
Samson Agonistes was published in 1671, in the same volume with 
Paradise Regained ; as to the date of its com : 
certain is that it was after the Restoration. The Vg which 
' dictated the choice of subject can readily be imagined ; 


bably his last poem a drama Milton returns to his first love, 


, and bears witness that the Tragic Muse, towards whom he had felt. 
| drawn when life was richest in strength and hope, still seemed to: 


‘him, in his grave closing years, ry ome of uttering the most 
solemn denunciation upon sin or of breathing the loftiest confi- 


he now at last invoke her aid. The preface “On that Sort of 
Dramatic Poem called Tragedy” is significant by the very em- 
phasis of its apologetic tone. Obviously there are weaker brethren 
in the land—the long proscription of the stage has left its mark; 
obviously, too, there is now @ contemporary drama from which the 

ure = stern champion of the Commonwealth is concerned to 

istinguish his own—that drama which rejoiced in Dryden’s worst 
things or Wycherley’s best. The Samson Agonistes, Milton means, 
is a drama differing from the popular stage-plays of the time in Eng- 
land, not merely as tragedy differs from comedy, but as the tragedy 
of Euripides differs from that of Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, or Massinger. 
Further, it was never meant to be acted, and so the division into 
acts and scenes is omitted; but, as Mr. Masson justly points out, 
Milton does not say that he would have objected to its being acted. 
Bishop Atterbury in 1722 proposed in fact to bring out the 
Samson at Westminster, with acts and names to be arranged by 
Pope. We agree with Mr. Masson that it was a fitter compliment 
when, twenty years later, Handel made the drama an oratorio, 
and married great music to words as great. There is only one 
thing that we miss in this Introduction; we could have wished 
that Mr. Masson had taken the trouble of answering Johnson's 
principal criticism on the Samson Agonistes, which deserves a more 
complete answer than Cumberland’s, because it happens to coin- 
cide with the vulgar notion that the piece is dull. Johnson says 
that “ nothing passes between the first and last act which hastens or 
delays Samson’s death.” Now Act II. directly advances the plot by 
Manoah’s announcement of the festival; Act III. indirectly, yet 
importantly, by the proof resulting from Dalila’s interview with 
Samson that a compromise is impossible; Act IV. directly, since 
Harapha, repulsed by Samson, goes to the Philistine lords 


of Act V. 

It is rather to be wondered at than regretted that the gentlemen 
who are so anxious that other people should be allowed to marry 
deceased wives’ sisters should never have attempted anything so 
solid in its way as that Tetrachordon which gave Milton his posi- 
tion in the literature of divorce, and the jokes about which caused 
the poet such unmixed disgust. Mr. Masson has made a discovery 
on a point in Sonnet XI. :— 

A book was writ of late called Tetrachordon, 

And woven close, both matter, form and style ; 

The subject new: it walked the town awhile, 

Numbering intellects ; now seldom pored on. 

Cries the stall-reader, “ Bless us! what a word on 

“ A title-page is this!” and some in file 

Stand spelling false, while one might walk to Mile 

End Green. Why is it harder, sirs, than Gordon, 

Colkitto, or Macdonnel, or Galasp ? 
“ Tetrachordon ” is thought a portentous name—is it more difficult 
or harsher, Milton asks, than some of the Scotch names (for 
instance) which Londoners have lately been learning to pro- 
nounce? It is undoubtedly a curious fact in the history of 
phonetics that, of the four names instanced by Milton as types of 
ruggedness, the first two, at least, should now be rather musical 
to English ears. There were several Gordons among Montrose’s 
adherents—of which the chief were George, the eldest son of the 
Marquis of Huntley, and his brother Charles, Viscount Aboyne ; 
but who are Macdonnel, Colkitto, and Galasp? Walter Scott 
identified “Galasp” with George Gillespie, an apostle of the 
Covenant, and the names of Colkitto and Macdonnel as both be- 
longing to another n, “one of its bitterest enemies.” It has 
been reserved for Mr. Masson to show that all three names— 
Macdonnel, Colkitto, and Galasp—belong to one and the same 
person, to wit,a gigantic Highlander from Colonsay, a connexion 
of the Irish Macdonnels, Earls of Antrim, whose name in full, being 
translated from the Gaelic, was “Alexander Macdonald, son of 
Colkittoch (‘ the left-handed’), son of Gillespie, son of Alexander, 
son of John Cathanach.” e Lowland abbreviation unkindly 
reduced this either to “ Alexander Macdonald the younger” or to 
“Young Colkitto”; but the designation “ Mac-Ci jie” was 
sometimes added, and it was no doubt in the form of “ 


Colkitto MacGillespie” that the great patronymic had reached 


ition, all that is. 


but what. 
‘dictated the choice of form? In making what was pro-- 


dence in the Divine Avenger. Not indeed without precaution does: . 


(v. 1250), and, by further incensing them, hastens the catastrophe ~ 
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Milton’s ears, who not unfairly remarks that, if “ Tetrachordon ” 
was Greek to the “ stall-readers,” this was Gaelic to him. 

A question on which Mr. Masson in this edition inclines to a 
view different from that taken in his Life of Milton is the moot 
point as to the date of the Arcades. The Comus is fixed to 1634, 
and the Arcades, being an earlier and slighter masque, has usuall 
been placed either early in 1634 or in 1633. Buta serious diffi- 
culty arises from the place held by the draft of the Arcades in the 
.Cambridge volume of Milton’s MS. There it stands first, occupy- 
ing pp. 1-3, being followed (pp. 4-5) by the three drafts of the 
lines “ At a Solemn Music,” and (pp. 6-7) by the two drafts of 
the “ Prose Letter to a Friend,” containing the sonnet on his twenty- 
third birthday. The late Mr. S. Leigh Sotheby was the first to 
observe that this strongly suggests the Arcades having been written 
‘before the “ Prose Letter ”—+2.e. before 1631—and Mr. Masson now 
inclines to accept this argument, and to make the Arcades a work, 
not of Milton’s twenty-sixth year, but, at latest, of his twenty- 
third. He yet prints the Arcades just before the Comus; and 
rightly, for the slighter masque is a fit prelude to the larger. 

We have said enough to show that Mr. Masson’s two works 
should be read together. This edition of the poems has a literary 
value which is independent and substantive; but those who, in 
the editor’s own spirit, desire to make a complete study of Milton, 
should take the Biography, or rather History, for their companion, 
so far as it is at present possible to do so—#.e. through all the 
earlier poems, and into the mid-period of the sonnets, 


A VOLUNTEER OF THE MEXICAN WAR.* 


TPIHE Count of Paris has of late made familiar to us the truth that 

the system of undertaking war with an army composed chiefly 
of volunteers is as thoroughly traditional in America as is that of 
standing armies with the military monarchies of Europe; and he 
has shown also the value of the high individual qualities which 
to a great extent serve with these improvised trans-Atlantic 
soldiers to replace the discipline and training of their European 
rivals. That Mexican campaign which he notices but slightly 
affords a striking example of all the virtues and vices of this 
system, and the unpretending volume before us is a timely 
witness to both. It abundantly illustrates the lesson that the time 
of active hostilities is not of itself suited for teaching soldiers the 
mechanical business of the profession they have taken up; as it 
shows not less strikingly the high spirit and individual enterprise 
which our race has Seg in its rude contest with nature for 
the possession of the New World. 

The opening chapter explains by a practical example what a fund 
of that Rehting power on which American patriots justly rely is 
ever ready at the national call. Mr. Kenly was lieutenant of a 
citizen wage Rane at Baltimore in May 1846, when news 
-came that the Mexicans had crossed the disputed line of the Rio 
Grande into Texas, now a recognized part of the Union, and had 
been defeated by General Taylor's little force of regulars at the 
battle of Palo Alto. His city, like all the rest of the United 
States, had been thrown into a fever of excitement by the tidings 
of some skirmishes on the same river, in which the American 
cavalry suffered severely; and the news that these had been 
avenged was received with exultation, and roused martial ardour to 
the highest pitch. Every able-bodied man seems to have talked of 
going off to fight. Mr. Kenly started at once for Washington to 
seek a commission in the army; and probably the capital was 
already crowded with other young men on the same errand. At 
any rate, when the aspirant from Baltimore reached President 
Polk’s presence, he learnt at once that his object could only be met 
in another way. ‘“ He told me,” says Mr. Kenly, “ that he purposed 
calling for volunteers—would take some from land, and that 
then I would have an opportunity to respond to the call of my 
country with higher rank than he could give me.” Accordingly 
on the 1st of June our author was again at Baltimore, consulting 
those older than himself who were bent on seeing service ; and 
on the 2nd he “ opened a rendezvous in the armoury for a company 
of volunteers for twelve months’ service,” which was to form 
¢ a battalion to be raised in the city under a Lieutenant-Colonel 

atson. 

The rapidity with which events followed each other almost 
takes away the breath of a sober European reader, accustomed 
to more methodical ways of getting through such a difficult 
business as the formation and despatch of an army on field ser- 
vice. Within forty-eight hours after his rendezvous was opened, 
of course with the approval of the authorities of his own State, 
Captain Kenly was on his way by railroad to Washington, with 
two subalterns and fifty-eight men, the raising of whom seems to 
have been the only condition of his gaining his own commission. 
Hearing that more volunteers were ready to follow him, he pre- 
sently sent his two lieutenants back to fetch them; and on the 8th 
of June the new company was duly “mustered into the service 
of the United States by the Assistant’ Adjutant-General, consist- 
‘ing of three officers, with eighty-four non-commissioned officers and 

rivates”; the appointments of the former placing them, at least 

‘or the year, on the same official level as though they had gone 
through the elaborate professional training which makes the West 
Point graduate —— the most perfectly taught officer for general 
purposes that the world can show. 


* Memoirs of a Maryland Volunteer in the War with Mezico,in the Years 
1846-7-8. By J.B. Kenly. Philadelphia: Lippincott 


Nor was this extraordinary rapidity of proceedings lessened after 
the first stage. On the contrary, the ne Captain, a only received 
his commission from Maryland some days after he left the State, 
joined his battalion at once after the muster, and found it ordered out 
of Washington on the 18th, on the special application of the Mayor, 
“who had been incensed at the bad behaviour of some of the men,” 
to quarters near the Potomac. He received instructions to go on 
board the steam-transport Massachusetts three days later. Those 
who know how even tolerably orderly recruits under a trained 
regimental staff would behave in such circumstances will not doubt 
the author's statement that a scene of indescribable confusion 
ensued which the darkness seemed to magnify, and that no re 
was to be had on that night of chaos but what came through sheer 
exhaustion. But probably only those who know the cranky and 
unseaworthy style of build which the coasting steamers of the 
United States adopt for cheapness’ sake, in imitation of the river 
boats, will understand fully the miseries that followed. After seven- 
teen days of this first trial of the battalion—its sufferings aggravated 
no doubt by the facts, which Mr. Kenly does not seek to hide, that 
there was no attempt whatever made at any kind of discipline, and 
that the only amusement was the gambling away of the bounty-. 
money, which found its way into the pockets of two or three sharper 
than their comrades—Brazos Island, at the mouth of the Rio 
Grande, was fairly sighted. As the captain of the transport had 
nearly wrecked his living cargo on the Bahamas, and had quite lost his 
head in the emergency, there was no pretence of regret at parting ; 
and Captain Kenly’s company were glad enough to be put on shore, 
though the island proved to be nothing but a mass of burning 
sandhills, and their first night found them without shelter or 
supper. There was “grumbling and discontent with some”; but 
even under these trying circumstances the young Captain still 
fancied his first day in the field one of good hope, “and the men 
generally were as full of life and spirits ” as he himself was, and did 
their best to get baggage and stores ashore from the tug employed 
for their landing. 1t was two days more, however, before the com- 
mon military necessaries of arms, ammunition, and cooking utensils 
were served out. All was evidently very miserable as yet, and very 
disorderly too. Yet near them on the mainland hard by the troops 
hitherto under General Taylor were encamped in excellent order, and 
“things looked tidy and military.” In fact, the American volun- 
teer has usually had'a good model before him; and, as General 
Sherman has recently pointed out with great force, the first use 
of the little regular army of the Republic must ever be to set an 
example to the mass of less disciplined regiments with which it 
will inevitably have to take the field in any national emergency. 
No American doubts that recruits would always be forthcoming in 
any number required. Thus the late unpleasantness with Cuba as 
to the Santiago massacre produced instant offers to raise volunteers 
for service against Spain, not merely from well-known men in the 
North, but from leaders like Forrest, who had distinguished them- 
selves in fighting against the Union. The chief tasks for the 
Executive at Washington would plainly be what they were in 
1846—first to equip, and then to bring into order, the rough 
material which it is so easy to collett. 

But to return to our story. Landed a few days later on the 
shore, and marched across the sandy desert through which the 
Rio Grande disembogues itself into the Gulf, the Baltimore 
battalion soon found itself in Matamoras, which Taylor had occu- 

ied without resistance, the Mexicans whom he had defeated in 

[ay retiring into the interior. Proclamations on either side were 
for the present the chief acts of hostility; Taylor informing the 
Mexicans in his manifesto that their Government was “in the 
hands of tyrants and usurpers,” whilst General Ampudia issued 
addresses to the “ Germans, French, Poles, and individuals of other 
nations ” in his adversary’s army, exhorting them to separate them- 
selves from the robbery and usurpation of the Yankees, and offer- 
ing all deserters free passages to the city of Mexico, and large 
grants of land. In truth, this commander was unwilling to take the 
field again, and General Taylor was quite unable to move for lack 
of transport. His little force of regulars had been swollen, says 
our author, into an army by the arrival of large bodies of volun- 
teers, but “supplies were not commensurate with the numbers, 
and the means of transportation totally inadequate.” In 
fact, the Washington Cabinet had plunged hastily into the war, 
in the full confidence of superiority of strength, and without any 
nice calculation of difliculties; and, now that its first operations 
were checked for want of means, it seems to have delayed 
—, in the hope that the summer elections then pending 
in Mexico might result in pacific counsels and timely submission. 
This, however, was not to be. The ultra war party triumphed, 
and elected Paredes President, to the old Spanish cry of “ Guerra 
al Cuchillo!” and it became evident that Taylor must be largely 
supplied and pushed forward. This was the more nece be- 
cause the basin of the Rio Grande was anything but healthy. His 
own sick, Captain Kenly writes, gave him great concern, “ eighteen 
men being on their backs, unmistakably not fit for the field,” 
whilst in other corps the proportion was much larger. Camargo, 
the point which Taylor chose for the base of his advance, came to 
be known as the Graveyard. An independent writer in the regular 
forces at this time said of the volunteers:—“They continue to 
arrive, but they have suffered a good deal at their encampment at 
the mouth of the river. Diarrhoea, dysentery, and fevers have 
been very fatal. Discharges are numerous, and the majority are 

retty well disgusted with the service.” For the sanitary care 
in which the Federal corps of Grant and Sherman were notori- 
ously deficient, even when the men that filled them had become 
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veterans in the great Civil War, was of course wholly lacking in 
the miscellaneous body suddenly thrown on the Mexican coast, 
nor does any attempt seem to have been made to enforce the 
necessary precautions, except by the voluntary exertions of the 
more active officers. The men drank muddy water, exposed them- 
selves to the sun, ate anything that was brought tothecamp, took no 
emt keep the place clean, and the uences were what might 

ve been expected. Perhaps it is —_ that things were not 
worse, when it is remembered that these volunteers had been sud- 
denly brought down into the tropics in the very midst of the 
hottest season of the year. As to their discipline, we need say 
no more than that, a quarrel having arisen between two battalions, 
the author's and the First Ohio, the Colonel of the latter, after get- 
— sword broken in a scuffle, at once ordered his men to load 
with ball-cartridge. The Baltimore regiment of course followed 
the example. The two battalions proceeded to range themselves in 
order of battle between the camps, and it needed but a stray shot 
to produce a massacre of comrades. Fortunately a few of the 
better officers, headed by the Lieutenant-Colonel of the Ohio, took 
advantage of the pause to throw themselves between the lines, 
and gradually got the men to retire towards their camps without 
engaging. General Taylor heard evidence next day on the affair, 
and threatened an official inquiry ; but it is significantly added in 
a note, “ No court was ever po td as far as I know, and the 
matter was dropped officially, though the embers of discord re- 
mained smouldering as long as we were in the service.” 

Yet it was soon after this affair that the Baltimore battalion 
made its first long march to Matamoras, and the men, once fancy- 
ing themselves on the way to fight, showed the true spirit of sol- 
diers, “Our road from Burita was mostly through the water, and 
we waded one lagoon of three miles across with an average depth 
of three feet of water, in some places four. Many of the men 
caught hold of each other for support, as the fatigue was incon- 
ceivable. I lost one man of my company on the march, and was 
unable to account for his absence.” With a pardonable pride 
Captain Kenly adds that “the recent overflow of the Rio 
Grande had made the road impassable, exeept for American 
volunteers,” who no doubt have often frames trained to fatigue 
and labour far beyond what could be borne by average European 
conscripts. But this movement to Matamoras was only pre- 
liminary to a longer and far more trying march, which brought 
the battalion to Camargo, where the second long delay in 
the opening of the campaign had to be endured. This march led 
the troops over a waterless district; all order gave way under the 
prolonged trial; “curses loud and deep were heard”; dis- 
obedience became “vindictiveness, such as, I expect, is rarely 
shown by American troops,” and the movement concluded in a 
temporary but “ utter demoralization.” 

At last it was decided, as we have before said, that the war must 
be carried on with vigour. Taylor was still the chief American 
commander, and his force was “ the Army of Occupation,” though 
its means were very limited. Rejecting the strategy pressed on him 
by Washington amateurs, who wanted him to make the thousand 
miles march to Mexico without any means of keeping open his 
communications, the old General obtained approval for his more 
practical plan of moving on only to Monterey, an important town 
the possession of which would sever the north-east of Mexico 
from the rest of the Republic. Mule transport was with difficult 

rovided for the little column of six thousand men with whic 

e boldly started on this enterprise. Of course the General took 
most of his regulars with him, but among his volunteer con- 
tingent was the Baltimore battalion; and the real military 
part of the volume before us is that which describes in vivid and 
natural language the march from Camargo on the city, and 
the capture of the latter from a far larger force of Mexicans 
strongly entrenched. Kenly’s battalion shared in the disastrous 
repulse of General Taylor's first attack with which the three 
days of fighting opened; and from his own account, as well as 
from that of the historian Ripley, which he quotes partly to criti- 
cize it, it is plain that these volunteers behaved not a whit worse 
than any raw troops would under such trying circumstances as 
a retreat under the enemy's guus—hetter possibly than many 
older soldiers might have done. A dexterous flanking move- 
ment of Taylor’s redeemed the mishap, and the place fell. But 
the terms granted to the enemy, though the army which felt its 
critical — thought them but natural, were strongly dis- 
approved of at Washington; and Taylor was at once superseded 
by General Scott, who, bringing additional forces, adopted the bold 
strategy of landing them at Vera Cruz and marching straight on 
to the capital. For this object Taylor's divisions were stripped of 
much of their strength, and the Baltimore volunteers, having now 
nearly served out their engagement, were left at Tampico in garrison 
till the twelve months expired. It illustrates the rudeness 
of the system under which they served that, as it was not con- 
venient for the Government to find them passages home just at 
that time, they were simply paid off where they stood, receiving 
marching money for the eighteen hundred miles which lay between 
them and their place of calistnent. 

Some found their own way to their homes. Others enlisted 
afresh in companies raised at Tampico from the débris of the 
first supply of volunteers. Captain Kenly, who was declared at 
the time too ill to remain, was soon back in Maryland; and on 
his recovery he received a major’s commission in a new battalion 
which duly sailed for Vera Cruz. But before it could land the 
city of Mexico had been already won, and the campaign was 
virtually over. His general account of the war is too loosely 


together, and too much at second hand, to be of any value; 
t as a faithful memoir of the writer's own experience, and as 
a plain statement of the weaknesses inherent in any military system 
that is based on volunteer organization, the volume has a worth 
far beyond that claimed for it by the author's modesty. 


SCRIVENER’S LECTURES ON THE TEXT OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT.* 


D* SCRIVENER does not inform us as to the or time 
of the delivery of these lectures ; but as he has induced 
to print them, we suppose that he must have met with a good 
reception, though we confess we should not have sup it 
likely beforehand that any considerable number of people could 
be found to take a lively interest in the attempt to popularize the 
criticism of the originaltext of the New Testament. We need 
scarcely say that on everything connected with this subject Dr. 
Scrivener is entitled to rant as a first-rate authority, and we 


heartily respect and admire nis enthusiasm for a study which _ 


uires great sacrifices on the of its votaries, and can never 
make much display in the world of letters, 

To the few who have time and inclination to follow it, the 
criticism of the Greek Testament is to a certain extent fruitful 
in its discoveries, and interesting, as well as occasionally 
—— in the results which are brought out from it, 

which nam me | attain to something like certainty. 
But it cannot be denied that these results are, upon the whole, 
very damaging to the Protestant theory of Scripture evidence. 
And we think that, even if the author succeeded in interesting 
his audience in his account of the formation of the text of the New 
Testament as it has of late been edited, they must in most cases 
have been disappointed as the lecturer laid before them the evi- 
dence for the spuriousness of many favourite texts. It is probable 
that many of them may have been startled at hearing for the first 
time that there were any doubts at all about the genuineness of 
these texts. Indeed in any ordinary gathering of this kind there 
must have been many who before had never thought of the possi- 
bility of any variation in the text of the Bible. Nevertheless, 
Roman Catholics as well as Protestants will be glad to know 
that Dr. Scrivener retains the last few verses of the Gospel 
according to St. Mark, as well as the doubtful at 
the beginning of the eighth chapter of St. John. e must 
be content to state conclusions in which we entirely acquiesce, 
without giving even a particle of the evidence. As ds 
the last of these two passages Dr. Scrivener says that modern 
critics have come to an almost unanimous conclusion that it 
does not belong to the place where it is usually read, and 
that it is no idle fable or forgery, but a genuine apostolic or 
primitive record of what actually took place; but he thinks it im- 
possible to regard this most interesting and beautiful section as 
originally or of right belonging to the place where it stands. Of 
the former passage he observes that, though the researches of 
modern criticism have tended to throw a ous upon it, we ma) 
yet rejoice “in the assurance that the more closely it is scrutinized, 
the more manifestly it will be seen to form a genuine portion of 
the second gospel.” 

We hope we may be mistaken in our fear that Dr. Scrivener 
will not meet with any large demand for his Six Lectures, 
for we think they may be highly useful to a class of students 
different from those whom he aims at interesting. In de- 
livering such a course of lectures it was all-important to make 
them as intelligible as possible to a class of hearers who could not 
read Greek; but we wish that, in printing them, he had addressed 
himself to scholars and to such as, not being scholars, have at least 
enough knowledge of the language to enable them to dispense with 
clumsy English imitations of Greek MSS. The book would then 
have formed an excellent introduction to the study of the criticism 
of the New Testament in its own language, whereas the English 
reader, we think, will gain a very faint idea of the arrangement 
re style of the Vatican Codex by such a representation as the 
ollo 
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It may be said indeed that the insertion of an English translation 
and an attempt at imitation of,the original will not interfere with 
the student's capacity of reading the Greek, which is given on the 


* Six Lectures on the Text of the New Testament and the Ancient Mauu- 
covigto aahich contain it; chiefly addressed to those who do not read Greek. 
By F. H. Scrivener, M.A., LL.D., Rector of St. Gerrans. Cambridge: 
Deighton, Bell, & Co. 1875. 
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opposite page. This is of course true, but unless the author suc- 
ceeds by this means in enlisting the sympathies of the uneducated, 
it is, to say the least, unnecessary. And, in expressing our opinion 
that the illiterate will not become interested in such matters, we 
wish to claim this value for Dr. Scrivener’s book, that it is an 
excellent introduction to his larger work, entitled 4 Plain Intro- 
duction to the Criticism of the New Testament. 

Moreover, in later parts of the book it will be found, as indeed 
was inevitable, that the student is sacrificed to the ordinary 
reader, and that the attempt to represent in English translation 
the variations of MSS. which might have been given in the Greek 
is only calculated to bother and perplex the beginner, who will be 
unable to follow the author without reference to his Greek Testa- 
ment. Writing as we are now for persons who understand at 
least a little Greek, and not, as Dr. Scrivener does, for those who 
know yep beg all of the language, we cannot give a better illus- 
tration of what we mean than by extracting his account of the 
various reading at St. Mark, vi. 20:—“‘ For Herod feared John, 
knowing that he was a just man and a holy, and observed him, 
and when he heard him he did many things, and heard him 
gladly.” Dr. Scrivener says :— 

Four of our best authorities here exhibit a reading which, once heard, can 

hardly fail of immediate acceptance ; instinct in such cases taking the lead 
of reasoning. The Greek for he did is epoiei (ézroie); in its place Codd. 
NBC and the Memphitic version have épdrei (,;dp¢.),“ he was perplexed,” 
a word dissimilar neither to the eye nor theear. . . Few as our au- 
thorities here are, they are many enough and good enough for our pur- 
pose when the sense so powerfully recommends them; for the passage now 
reads admirably :—“ When he heard him he was much perplexed, and 
heard him gladly”—a lively picture indeed of the inward struggle of con- 
science in a bad man’s mind enslaved by sinful indulgence, yet not void of 
admiration for what was pure and noble. The Greek word rendered much 
(0\\q) is 80 used in five other places in this gospel. 
Now this is one of the easiest passages which have been selected 
by Dr. Scrivener. We must leave our readers to judge for them- 
selves how far mere English readers are likely to be affected by 
such a description. 

Nevertheless, Dr. Scrivener has done his best to make his subject 
— by interspersing anecdotes connected with the discovery 
and history of the early MSS. He has divided his work into six 
lectures, which probably are printed pretty much as they were de- 
livered, the first three containing a general introduction to the sub- 
ject and the history of the principal MSS. of the New Testament. 

e fourth treats of the ancient versions and other materials for 
the criticism of the Greek text, and the last two are devoted to 
the examination of important ges in the gospels and other 
parts of the New Testament where there is any —— variety 
of reading in the earlier copies. This last of the work is far 
the least interesting portion of it, we should think, even to those 
for whom it was intended, who would probably be disappointed in 
their very natural expectation of being able to follow the lecturer, 
and in some sort judge for themselves of the probability of the con- 
clusions he has arrived at. 

We have said that Dr. Scrivener has to enliven his 
lectures with some anecdotes referring to the discovery of the 
more ancient MSS. There has really been more of romance 
than might have been expected amidst such dry materials, and 
that consisting principally in the narrative of attempts at forgery of 
ancient copies. The author tells the whole story of Constantine 
Simonides, partly in his first, partly in his second lecture, when 
he is discussing the genuineness of the Codex Sinaiticus. The 
pretensions of this impostor to be the writer of the Codex are 
shown up with unflinching severity, and their history is probably 
known to most people who care anything about ancient manu- 
scripts. But the details of his visit to Oxford are worth record- 
ing, as illustrative of the city of the Bodleian Librarian. 
Speaking on this point Dr. Scrivener says (p. 23) :— 

Some of you may be hearing for the first time of the single visit paid to 
Oxford of that Constantine Simonides of whom we have already spoken. 
He had just then beguiled two celebrated Pundits indeed, Professor 
Lepsius of Berlin, and Sir Frederic Madden of the British Museum, when 
one morning, unintroduced, and then unknown to fame, he presented 
himself at the Bodleian to Mr. H. O. Coxe, now most worthily placed at 
the head of that magnificent Library, as the bearer of certain Greek 
manuscripts, which he seemed willing to sell. He produced two or three 
unquestionably genuine, but not at all remarkable either for age or 
character, and readily agreed with the librarian in assigning them severally 
to the tenth, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries. He then proceeded to 
unroll with much show of anxiety and care some fragments of vellum, 
xedolent of high antiquity, and covered with ancient writing of the most 
venerable form. Our wary critic narrowly inspected the crumbling leaves, 
smelt them, if haply they might have been subjected to some chemical 
process, then quietly handed them back to their vendor, with the simple 
comment that these he thought might date about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. The bafiled Greek forthwith gathered up his wares, 
walked straight to the railway station, and bent his course to a well-known 
country house in Worcestershire, whose accomplished owner became their 
happy purchaser. Under his hospitable roof I inspected these treasures a 
few weeks later, and must confess that, regarded as mere specimens of 
caligraphy, they were worth any moderate sum they may have cost him. 
There was Anacreon writ small, so as to fit into a nutshell; portions of 
Hesiod in zigzag fashion, as the ox ploughs, and other curiosities more 
marvellous stil], respecting whose price I could get no other answer than 
this from my courteous host :—“I gave little enough for them if they are 
py took them to be; a great deal too much if your suspicions are 


We cannot here attempt to give any, even the briefest, 
account of the venerable Codex B. of the Vatican Library, or of 
the discovery of the almost oe gp Codex Sinaiticus, and 
the absurd claim set up by Simonides to having written it himself 
from beginning to end; nor again need we describe Codex A.—i.e. 


the Codex Alexandrinus, the third in point of merit and antiquity, 
which may be seen by any one who has sufficient curiosity in the 
British Museum, though the officials of that library will very pro« 
perly not allow it to be touched by profane hands, We can 

ut tell our readers what may be found in Dr. Scrivener’s volume. 
The second lecture is occupied with a description and comparison 
of these three valuable monuments of antiquity; and we observe 
that he has forgotten to tell his readers as well as his hearers 
that two of these texts, with a collation of the third, have been 
printed in parallel columns at the Clarendon Press at Oxford, 
and that the Alexandrian and the Vatican texts were published 
in separate volumes by Messrs. Williams and Norgate in 1859 
and 1860, and may be purchased for a few shillings each. We 
regret to add that the intrinsic value of the reprint of the Vati- 
can MS. is but small. The Codex Sinaiticus, which is arranged 
in four columns in a page, was printed in type which was 
meant to represent, as nearly as printing could reproduce, the 
original characters. Of course ple a work could only be exe- 
cuted at an enormous expense, and we must say we think 
such labour quite thrown away, as no one could trust such an 
imitation, and photographic copies might have been made, 
probably at a less expense, which might have been reimbursed by 
the number of copies sold, in the same way as the Utrecht Psalter 
has recently been published. 

We need not make any further reference to the older MSS. 
and their readings. But we must extract a characteristic anecdote 
which Dr. Scrivener gives in his third lecture, touching a 
passage found only in D, Codex Bez at Cambridge. He gives the 

ge as follows :— 

On the same day he beheld a certain man working on the Sabbath, and 
said unto him, Man, Blessed art thou if thou knowest what thou doest ; 
but if thou knowest not, thou art cursed and a transgressor of the law. 
And he adds :— 

I was present when this passage was shown at Cambridge to a learned 
Greek Archimandrite, Philippos Schulati of Kustandje. He had never 
heard either of it or of the MS. before; but, after a moment’s thought, 
his comment was ready :—* This cannot be. The Lord cursed no man.” 

At the end of his fourth lecture Dr. Scrivener has given five 
canons of criticism to enable his readers to judge for themselves 
upon the evidence presented to them as to the more probable of 
two or more readings of any passage. Great skill has to be used 
in applying these canons, and we may here observe that even the 
highest authorities are sometimes biassed in their judgment, as 
indeed we think Dr. Scrivener himself has been in depreciating the 
received reading wodAa ézviee in the passage quoted above from 
St. Mark. 

Before concluding, we must notice one more passage in this 
fourth lecture, in illustration of the value of early commentaries 
in assisting to settle the text of doubtful passages. In the history 
of the Prodigal Son, the Codex Sinaiticus agrees with the Vatican 
in inserting the words, “ Make me as one of thy hired servants,” 
in the actual address of the son to the father, as well as in the 

which states his resolution to return to his father. This read- 
ing is also supported by at least one other good authority, but it does 
not appear in the Alexandrian MSS., and in other more recent valu- 
able copies. Here is a point which upon the mere authority of exist- 
ing MSS. might be considered doubtful, but St. Augustine’s opinion 
comes in, Dr. Scrivener thinks, to settle the point. He comments 
on the omission of the ge as pointing out how the son, after 
once being assured of his father’s forgiveness, makes no more men- 
tion of the condition of a slave, which he had once deemed too 
good to hope for. Whatever may be thought of St. Augustine's 
remark—and we think few readers will differ from Dr. Scrivener's 
estimate of the delicate touch of true nature, as pointed out by 
the keenest intellect that ever gave itself to the study of the 
Bible—at least this is certain, that St. Augustine had never heard 
of this insertion into the text of the passage which seems to rest 
on two such good, and early, and perhaps wholly independent, 
authorities. It is certainly a very remarkable instance in which 
evidence quite external to the MSS. comes to our aid. Nevertheless 
we must not be understood in this or in some other instances as 
entirely acquiescing in Dr. Scrivener’s conclusions. He is rigidly 
just in his estimate of the value of evidence till he comes to his 
conclusions, in which here, as elsewhere, he seems to us to over- 
rate the certainty of the result produced when it seems to suit the 
context. We somewhat demur to the strong language in which 
he has expressed himself here :— 

Yet this very clause is thrust into the text by great Codices usually of 
the highest authority (NX B D. 33, and a few others), whose tasteless inter- 
polation is thus rebuked by one who knew the mind of the Spirit as few in- 
deed in any age have been privileged to know. 


JOHN DORRIEN.* 


lem weak point of women’s novels is the men, It must needs 
be so, asthe sexes know each other only in their relations 
with each other, and the inner life of each is mutually a myste 

to both. Women can _— men as lovers, for there the oak 
from actual models; and they can draw little boys in their early 
dealings with their mothers; but when they come to men as men 
of business, men of the world, men of ambition, of speculative 
thought, of serious aim, then they are usually lost and give us 
stuffed dolls for living human beings. This is the weak point of 


* John Dorrien. By Julia Kavanagh, Author of “ Nathalie,” “ Adéle,” 
&c. 3 vols. London: Hurst & Blackett. 
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John Dorrien. John is a woman’s hero, but a man’s prig; an im- 
possible combination of business and sentiment, devoted to each in 
about equal parts, but the sentiment on the whole predominating. 
There is a very notable instance of this in the second volume, 
where John, now the active member of the great Maison Dorrien— 
ialité paper—is sent off on an urgent and private mission to 
ssia; @ mission in which time, secresy, and no appearance of 
mystery at home are all of paramount importance. But John, 
the dutiful son, positively declines to go without saying good-bye 
to his mother—“ little mother,” as he calls her—and his very 
refusal to tell her where he is going, with the production of a 
revolver given him by his cousin, the head of the house, lets her see 
that there is a mystery, pod yy some danger at the back of it. 
If Miss Kavanagh had wished to show the incapacity of women 
to understand the exigencies of business, and the odd hysterical 
fears and exaggerations which stand in their way when important 
affairs are afloat, she could not have written anything more to the 
urpose than this episode of John Dorrien’s journey to Russia. 
te was Mrs. Dorrien’s own doing that her darling John left the 
school at St. Ives, gave up his hopes of literary fame and rendered 
his classical education of no use to him, all for the sake of making 
one of a falling house, and offering himself a victim, like his father 
before him, to an unscrupulous man. But now she repents and 
retracts, “ forbids” him to go on this journey, betrays her own 
counsel, and tells him how his father had been tricked and ruined 
by this very cousin into whose hands she has flung him, her son, 
“the most precious thing she had”; and, for a woman who had 
earned a hard living in days past by her dogged perseverance and 
) power of endurance, she shows a fibreless fluidity of nature 
which is sadly out of harmony with her earlier presentation, and 
singularly devoid of dignity and common sense. The consequence 
of this journey—which, after all, is undertaken only to secure 
a large sum of money, by the payment of which a “ heavy 
day” can be tided over—is that Mrs. Dorrien falls into 
a raging fever, wherein she nearly dies, after having, with 
characteristic feminine exaggeration, complained to her friend 
Mrs. 41 Dorrien that Mr. Dorrien had taken her 
son from her as he had taken her husband, and that “he is 
sending him off armed to the teeth on some errand which he dare 
not face himself,” and “should she ever see her boy again?” 
Miss Kavanagh does not give this scene with any confession of its 
satire. Perhaps she herself does not perceive it. 

There are many discrepancies of statement and view through the 
business part of the book. John knows that La Maison Dorrien, 
established in 1720, and with a look of safety as solid as the Bank of 
England, is in reality a mere shell which may fall into ruin any day. 
When he returns from Russia, whence he brings the money required, 
without risk or apparent possible need of the revolver his cousin 
gave him with instructions to use it if necessary, he gives up his 

ition in the house—reason why not too apparent. He not 
iked his mission, he does not like the instability of the firm, he is 
annoyed because they had not telegraphed to him that his “little 
mother” was ill, which would have been a needless anxiety, and 
proved their wisdom, and he wants to finish his poem of ‘‘ Miriam” 
and to enter into literary life, according to his early dreams. 
These are apparently the motives which influence him to throw 
up his ition; but the next day, on the receipt of a 
letter telling him that his old friend and admirer Mr. Ryan, who 
used to compare him to John Milton, is dead, he burns his poem, 
and remains at La Maison Dorrien, that he may secure to his mother 
“ the ease and comfort of a safe home.” And this is said imme- 
diately after the probable ruin of the house has formed part of the 
matter under consideration. This kind of inconsequence runs all 
through the book; and the reader is perpetually brought up by 
some contradiction or some want of continuity and natural follow- 
ing which render the story in a certain sense illusory and unsatis- 
factory. As another instance of how little Miss Kavanagh is able to 
judge of the real nature and personality of young men, we may 
mention her ascribing to Mr. Dorrien a sense of astonishment that 
John should have a bronze copy of the “ Louvre Polymnia” in his 
room. “A Demosthenes, a gladiator, or any other vigorous 
antique, he could have understood as a young man’s choice; but 
he lacked the key to the past which might have told him how and 
why this Polymnia with her meditative grace was dear to John 
Dorrien’s heart.” 

John Dorrien is a very religious young man. Antoinette Dorrien, 
his young cousin, whom Mr. Dorrien senior at first desires 
and then forbids to be his wife, is very irreligious. She has fallen 
into the hands of Oliver Black, a handsome, smooth-tongued 
scamp, who is a decided unbeliever, and he teaches the girl to be 
an esprit fort and a Free-thinker, accepting the doctrine of evolution 
and law in place of creation and miracles, consequently deceitful, un- 
truthful, disobedient, and all manner of naughty things. We get 
rather too much theology, on the whole, about this time ; and we 
think Miss Kavanagh, if orthodox, not specially profound. Doubtless 
she is on the safe side for a woman; but we prefer that these 
deeper subjects of thought and faith should be left alone altogether 
in a novel, or, if touched on, then with reticence and sparingly, 
and with a wider grasp and more generous judgment than we find 
in John Dorrien. Darwin, Comte, Hegel, and the like are not 
attractive names in a work of fiction ; and this view of a young 
scamp’s character is as wanting in true insight as it is in origi- 
nality :— 

Philosophy thus studied was pleasant enough, and so Oliver trifled with 
Hegel and Comte, and went through Pantheism, and Eclecticism, and 
every other “ism,” until, as we have said, he made himself a little creed of 


his own. He ignored the Almighty with Comte, and agreed with 
Pantheism that the universe, instead of being created, has ine developed 
itself. He did not, however, gofar or deep into the question of his origin. 
Cui bono? What matter where we come from, or, as to that, where we 

to, so long as the present time can be m leasant ? He was peony 
was handsome, he was strong, or held himself so. The world was all before 
him, the world and its kingdoms. He too had heard the voice which 
tempted Eve, and through whose sorcery Adam fell—“ Ye shall be gods.” 
It was pleasant to self-love, to pride, to bow to no Divine Master, to hold 
the old ideas of sin and virtue worn-out creeds, and to laugh softly at the 
weak herds who cling to them still. It was comfortable to believe, with 
one of his omy oy that “ man has a sovereign right to all he can do;” 
and that those laws which the decencies of civilization require are the 
only restraint he need acknowledge. Oliver had neither the low in- 
stincts nor the violent passions which make vulgar criminals. He could 
take the good out of life, out of men and women, and yet not steal nor 
kill. Even when from Oliver Blackmore he became Oliver Black, his 
philosophic speculations produced no apparent change in his manner and 
feelings. He wasstill the same pleasant, easy, good-humoured young man 
that he had been. The keen ambition which his downfall had wakened, 
the remorseless determination to still enjoy the things of this world 
that had come with poverty, were not to be read in the soft and laughing 
dark eyes, or in the irresistible smile of the late Mr. Blackmore’s un- 
acknowledged son. : 

Of course such a man as this has no sense of morality; hence 
we are not surprised when we find that Oliver Black, who “ — 
the Almighty,” ignores also such elemental canons of good living 
as fidelity, truth, and honour. What he might have been had he 
not dallied with Comte and flirted with Hegel, had he accepted 
the doctrine of specific acts of creation instead of that of gradual 
evolution from a primordial germ, we do not know; but, to judge 
by analogy from the rest of the story, he would have been a very 
good kind of fellow, a “dear boy,” like John, instead of being 
the worthless scoundrel Free-thought has made him. When 
Antoinette Dorrien, who by the way is not a Dorrien at all, but 
that odd Mlle. Mélanie’s niece on another side of the house, and a 
D’Armaillé, comes to La Maison Dorrien, she is e to Mr. 
Black, whom she has to treat as a perfect stranger. All this 
episode is silly and unnatural; dangers are run and evil committed 
without adequate cause ; and the change in Antoinette’s character, 
when from being the lover of a Free-thinker she becomes the lover 
of a pious young Christian, does not ring true. It is the foregone 
conclusion which is not real psychology. 

We are glad to learn from Miss Kavanagh who was the ori- 
ginator of the famous swallow that suddenly appeared a year or 
two ago on ok ag brooches, boxes, and wherever such an 
ornament could thrown. It was Antoinette d’Armaillé. 
La Maison Dorrien dealt in paper, and one speciality introduced by 
John, that universal genius and good young man, is note-paper 
with a pretty vignette at the side, such as has become fashionable 
of late years. hen the original artist, Verney, fails the firm, 
Antoinette takes up the pencil and palette and produces sundry 
charming little fancies, such as a cat’s head, a girl’s head with two 
little wings peeping behind, and this famous swallow. But what 
a queer idea Miss Kavanagh must have of business, and of the 
way in which ry concerns are managed, when the simple 
accomplishment of being able to draw a windmill, a lobster, a 
parrot, a ron-fly, a lady-bird, and the like, on the left-hand 
corner of ordinary note-paper, should be at such a premium that 
the sudden departure of the genius who could opps these not 
very recondite fancies inflicts no end of mysterious damage on a 
firm like La Maison Dorrien! If a half-educated girl like Antoinette 
could replace the famous Verney, his work could not have been 
such a tremendous effort of genius after all; but this is our 
author’s view of business experiences, and we are bound to take 
what we can get. 

The main fault of construction in John Dorrien is its want of 
continiuity—its want of that very principle of evolution which 
Miss Kavanagh seems to think somehow identical with falsehood 
and treachery. Things jump, they do not grow. Events pass be- 
fore the er which, for all the they are of to the story, 
might never have been ; and there is a certain unravelled, or what 
Mr. Dorrien would have called décousu, look about the chapters that 
is not conducive to one’s interest. The c too, fail in 
striking any recognizable keynote. John is too perfect 
for an ordinary sinful man; the “little mother” changes her 
dominant qualities in an unaccountable and inharmonious manner ; 
Mrs. Reginald has no vital action on the plot, nor has Mlle. 
Mélanie, who is a fancy sketch not to be assigned to any 
type; Oliver Black or Blackmore is too conventionalized a villain ; 
and Antoinette seems almost more of a peg whereon to the 
author’s ideas of correct belief than a flesh and blood girl integral 
to the drama. Thestory moreover is a trifle dull, and the style by 
no means brilliant. The best thing in the book is the following 

hrase put into the mouth of a certain Mr. Granby speaking of 

omte’s Clotilde de Vaux :—“ Women who exercised such extra- 
ordinary fascination were often plain—they left so much to the 
imagination.” 


LANG’S NEW SOUTH WALES.* 


irs polemical achievements of Dr. Lang, in his efforts to guide 
the colonial p of Eastern Australia during the past 
half-century, have been frequently proclaimed by himself to the 
world. He has added to the Presbyterian ministry of the Scotch 
Kirk at Sydney the secular occupations of a legislator, a busy 

* An Historical and Statistical Account of New South Wales, ‘se the 
Founding of the Colony in 1788 to the Present Day. By John ore 
Lang, D.D., A.M. Fourth Edition.. London: Sampson Low & Co. 
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Province-monger and constitution-mender, and a censor of social 
affairs, besides the management, as he tells us, of a large private 
estate. Such a career of diversified activity might have been ex- 
pected to afford small leisure for an historical exposition of his 
own But Dr. Lang, in his fifty years of contro- 
versial warfare against the manifold iniquities and short-comings of 
Australian public life, has found occasion to make seven or eight 
voyages home for negotiations with different political, ecclesias- 
tical, and financial authorities. He is able to write on board ship ; 
and the volumes which are to inform posterity of his acts and 
— were mostly written at sea between Sydney and London. 

is opportunity seems to have been enjoyed by the indefatigable 
author, who stops now and then at the end of a paragraph to 
observe the latitude and longitude of his maritime position, and 
its bearing on the nearest point of land—“ sixty-five leagues to the 
eastward.” The readers of his book on shore, it is to be 
feared, will have less cause to admire the result of such facility 
of composition. “ letives,” as he candidly warns them, 
“are apt to intrude path ged if the wind happens to 
be foul or the weather unfavourable ; om the balancing of periods 
is scarcely to be thought of.” The balancing of statements and 
judgments, however, which is rather more essential to an his- 
torian, would have suffered equally in Dr. Lang’s hands at sea or 
ashore. This defect at te ascribed to a mental peculiarity 
which arises from individual temper, under a life-long process of 
self-irritation, in a typical specimen of the ervidum ingenium 
Scotorum ; end we remember the maxim of , that men who 
run to and fro across the sea do not change their habit of mind as 
they change their sky. 

The present work claims notice as Lg new, since it is above 
twenty years ago that the last of three former editions appeared. 
The statistical descriptions of the colony in 1852 are now, of 
course, superseded by those of later date ; and the historical nar- 
rative should be continued, as the author professes to have done, 
by gen | the events which have hap since that time. It 
will be with some disappointment that the reader in quest of fresh 
knowledge upon this interesting subject will peruse the two 
volumes. Dr. Lang has by no means completed the history of 
New South Wales, which he at first sketched out, from his own 
point of view, to the period before mentioned; but he has struck 
off three concluding chapters of superficial comment upon the 
characters of the more recent Governors. Sir Charles Fitzroy 
and Sir William Denison, from 1846 to 1861, incurred his most 
scornful disapprobation upon grounds which, in the case at least 
of Sir Charles, it does not seem expedient here to discuss. Their 
successors, indeed—namely, Sir John Young, now Lord Lisgar, 
the Earl of Belmore, and Sir Hercules Robinson, who are still 
living—have hitherto escaped the like bitter torrent of vitupe- 
ration. In any case, this part of Dr. Lang’s supplementary 
work is far from keeping to the proper aim m4 tenor of 
history. For it partly consists of the reproduction of his 
old writings as a journalist and pamphleteer upon two or three 
og ee mixed with a large amount of censorious gossip. 

chief matter of real interest which he relates, within this 
period, is the successful resistance of the colonists in 1849, re- 
newed in 1852, to Earl Grey’s purpose of forcing the convicted 
criminals of England upon them. With regard also to the 
formation of Queensland as a new province, by separating the 
Moreton Bay territory from New South Wales, after the pre- 
cedent of detaching the Port Philip territory for the province of 
Victoria some years before, Dr. Lang has to take credit for his 
own persevering exertions. Its consummation took place in 1859, 
the independence of Victoria as a province having been established 
in 1851; and in both instances, we should in justice remark, Dr. 
Lang had earned public thanks by his labours during seven or 
eight years’ previous agitation. The inhabitants of Melbourne and 
Brisbane, at any rate, have very naturally testified their acknowledg- 
ments to him; and those of Sydney do not appear to have re- 
sented his action in cutting off two such vast sections of the 
terri formerly ruled from that city. Dr. certainly 
omits the mention of no great or small occasion for refreshing his 
personal notoriety, whether on the platform, in the pulpit, in the 
press, or in the Legislative Council. 

But he tells us actually nothing of the polities of New South 
Wales, its Parliaments and responsible Governments, during the 
past twenty years, except that he thinks the existing Constitution, 
with two Houses—a Council and an Assembly—has not worked 
well. He is very likely in the right, seei 
fourteen different Ministries and seven Parliaments since this Con- 
stitution was established in 1856; and we believe that the experi- 
ence of other colonies has been not less unfavourable. This is 
mortifying to those who persuade themselves, in the self-compla- 
cent mood of modern Liberalism, that every community of 
Englishmen in a new country can easily create an improved Bn 
of Ceennens and a preferable substitute for the House of Lords. 
The former system of a mixed Legislative Council, which was 
devised by the late Earl of Derby in 1842, is stated to have worked 
very well indeed, and Dr. Lang only regrets that it was not con- 
tinued half a century longer. It did not exercise any real control 
over the Ministry, who were responsible to the Crown alone ; but 
he does not see why ible government could not have been 
initiated with such a Legislative Council, instead of with a Lower 
House purely representative. There were thirty-six members of 
that Council, twelve of whom, including six chiefs of administrative 
departments, were nominated by the Crown, while twenty-four 
were elected upon a 20/. franchise. It is worthy of note that Dr. 


that there have been | 


Lang considers that mixed Constitution better adapted to colonial 
society than the democratic Constitutions now in vogue. Yet it is 
the Council or Upper House, as latterly existing (still composed of 
nominees for life), and not the House of Assembly, which is elected 
by universal suffrage, that he reproaches most bitterly for its oppo- 
sition to his favourite objects. It has defeated every plan of 
expending the land sales revenue in the importation of emigrants 
from Britain. He justifies, therefore, the conduct of Sir John 
Young in 1861, when that Governor overbore the majority of the 
Council by nominating a score of new members to carry a particular 
measure. This measure was Mr. Robertson’s Bill, which was passed 
to allow the unrestricted selection and purchase of small freeholds 
on unsurveyed public lands held by squatters as pasture runs. The 
conflict of interests here involved is one that underlies every 
political question in the Australian contmonwealths. 

We prefer to speak, however, of the question previously re- 
ferred to—namely, that of the fixed appropriation of the 
land sales revenue to provide for assisted emigration, or else, 
as an alternative, the system of granting a piece of land 
to each independent emigrant, in value goed equal to the 
cost of his voyage. Dr. ‘Lang zealously contends that the 
people of Great Britain, to whom, not to the colonists, he says 
those vacant lands rightfully belong, have been robbed of their 
national heritage by the act of the Colonial Office in 1852, when 
the disposal of that publie property, in all the Australasian pro- 
vinces, was unconditionally given up to the colonial Legislatures. 
Sir John Pakington and the late Duke of Newcastle are denounced 
as “fools and madmen” for consenting to this arrangement ; while 
the squatters who prevailed in the New South Wales Legislative 
Council, with the late Mr. W. C. Wentworth at their head, are 
treated as downright rogues. | peremptorily denied the obli- 
gation to apply any portion of the land sales revenue, which now 
amounts to three-quarters of a million sterling, to bringing emi- 
grants from Great Britain. The number of our people, therefore, 
who have passed into New South Wales during the last ten or 
fifteen years has been far less than the immigration into Queens- 
land and New Zealand. It is imputed to the class of squatters, 
who had in 1846 procured an Act of Parliament giving them 
regular leases with fixity of tenure and some rights of pre-emption, 
that they have sought to prevent the introduction of labourers with 
families, lest these should become small agriculturists demanding 
to purchase land. Dr. Lang cannot forgive the authors of this ex- 
clusive policy, since he had, upon several occasions, taken immense 
trouble and incurred heavy pecuniary liabilities to fetch hundreds 
of Scottish workmen, mechanics, and peasants, and of German vine- 
dressers, for the industrial settlements he desired to create. The 
controversy which he has so long waged upon these land and 
labour questions with a very powerful interest among his fellow- 
colonists is further complicated by a sentiment of religious anti- 
pathy. He complains that an undue proportion of the actual immi- 
—_ assisted by the agents of the eolony here, have been Irish 

an Catholics embarked at Plymouth. This was the case, in- 
deed, more especially under the bounty system of thirty years ago, 
by which contractors were rewarded with payment of so much a 
head for enlisting and sending out a number of people from the 
United Kingdom. But there is still, under the present regulations, 
a large preponderance of Irish Roman Catholics among those 
brought to the colony at the public expense. The general de- 
cline, however, of assisted emigration to New South Wales 
renders this point of less importance to the social character of that 
province. 

Much as we may dislike the acrimonious spirit of these colonial 
discussions, their bearing on the prosperity of New South Wales 
is worthy of our study. It is not so with other squabbles related 
by Dr. Lang in what he calls a history of the province, and more 
particularly in his chapter on the state of moralsand religion. Few 
persons in this country can feel any great concern in his disputes with 
other clergymen at Sydney, whether of the Episcopalian, the Roman 
Catholic, or the Scotch Presbyterian denomination; and we could 
have dispensed with the long story of his deposition, and his con- 
sequent appeals to the General Assembly and the Court of Session 
at Edinburgh. Other stories of a kind yet more objectionable, 

resented as illustrations of the habits of private and domestic life in 
— days, might well have been spared, with the republication of 
scurrilous verses like those given in an appendix to the first volume. 
It is not surprising to find that Dr. Lang's journal, the Colonist, 
now and then incurred a prosecution for libel, or that his schemes 
of public usefulness were obstructed by personal resentments which 
such a tongue and pen might easily provoke. We are bound, 
nevertheless, to recognize the merits of his present mork, such as 
they are, in spite of its disfiguring accompaniments of egotistic and 
uncharitable gossip. The earlier historical chapters, though not 
the product of original research, afford a striking view of the despe- 
rate struggle for existence through which the first penal settlement 
from 1788 to 1800, under Captains wing hp Hunter, contrived 
to support itself on starving rations. e mutiny of the New 
South Wales Corps in 1809 against Governor Bligh, with its 
causes and results, is also fully related. In Dr. Lang’s account of 
the successive Administrations of General Macquarie, Sir Thomas 
Brisbane, Sir Richard Bourke, and Sir George Gipps, to the year 
1846, will be found many curious incidents of the transition 
from a batch of transported convicts under military rule, to 
a crowd of eager adventurers wildly speculating in town lots 
and in sheep and cattle. The mad scramble provoked b 
artificially raising prices both at Sydney and Melbourne ti 
the all but entire ptcy of the colony in 1843 is a lesson 
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which deserves study wherever the like circumstances might 
ibly recur. But all these affairs of the past have been narrated 
in former publications. We find more serviceable information in 
the chapters of topographical description, with detailed notices of 
agricultural, pastoral, and mineral industries, and in the statistics of 
colonial improvements, which fill a good part of Dr. Lang’s second 
volume. These accounts, with the aid of a map showing the 
places where different vegetable crops or mineral treasures are 
produced, will be convenient for readers with a practical aim 
desirous to know the country as it really is. The author seems to 
be well acquainted with most branches of husbandry, and to be 
endowed, like many other Scotchmen, lay and clerical, with a 
native talent for matters of rural economy, besides his shrewdness 
in the ordinary business of the world. He has in various ways 
long worked for the advancement of the Australian colonies in the 
direction which he conceives to be right. At the age of nearly 
seventy-five, though his plans and predictions have not always 
proved infallible, he may congratulate himself, as a colonist of fifty 
years’ standing, upon the growth of that new Southern World. 


WILLIAMS’S CHINESE DICTIONARY.* 


HE name of Dr. Wells Williams is known to every student of 
Chinese as that of the author of the best Dictionary of the 
Canton dialect, or indeed of any dialect of China that been 
published. The deservedly wide popularity which that work ac- 
quired raised the expectations of students to an unwonted pitch 
when it was announced that the present Dictionary, upon which 
the learned author had been engaged for eleven years, was about 
to appear. The more sanguine scholars hoped to find in its pages 
the scientifically and exhaustively treated in all its dia- 
lectical and philological bearings, and beginners no less unreasonably 
expected that it would supply them with a complete interpretation 
of every idiom and expression to be met with in the text-books 
and novels of the language. It was only in the nature of things 
that these extravagant expectations should be disappointed. There 
is no one scholar at the present time who is capable of compiling a 
complete dictionary of the Chinese language. This work yet re- 
mains to be done, and when it is accomplished it will be by a com- 
bination of the labours of men who have severally made the various 
dialects their particular study, and not by the exertions of any 
single — of study are co. wide, and 
separately too difficult, for any one man thoro to compass, 
‘As Dr. Williams says in his preface :— 

The plan of a Chinese lexicon to satisfy all the needs of a foreigner should 

comprise the general and vernacular pronunciations, with the tones used in 
various places, and the sounds given to each character as its meanings vary. 
The history and ne of the character, its uses in various epochs, and 
its authorized and colloquial meanings should be explained and illustrated 
by suitable examples. All this knowledge should be methodically arranged 
so as to be accessible with the least possible trouble. 
Dr. Williams is perfectly aware that his work does not fulfil all 
these conditions, nor is it ible that it should. His desire in 
compiling it was only to advance a step towards the formation of 
such a dictionary as that he has here sketched out, and the result 
has fully answered that end. In 1819 Morrison completed his 
Dictionary, which up to this time has held its place as in all re- 
spects the best dictionary of the language, and, in fact, as the only 
one available for students, since the works of Medhurst, Bridgman, 
Callery, Goncalves, and De Guignes have become so rare as to be 
almost unobtainable. But though Morrison's Dictionary has proved 
an invaluable help during the last half-century to students of 
Chinese, it has long been felt that its deficiencies were such as to 
make a new lexicon necessary to meet the requirements growing 
out of our deeper and more general knowledge of the language. 
In 1863 Dr. Williams set himself to work to supply this want, 
and the result of his eleven years’ study is the work before us. 

The first consideration which occupied our author's attention 
was the plan on which to arrange his Dictionary. The makers, 
native and foreign, of Chinese lexicons have followed three dif- 
ferent methods in the assortment of the characters. “These are 
the natural method, in which words of a similar meaning are 
grouped under leading heads; the analytic method, by which 
words are afranged under certain determinatives, called keys or 
radicals; and the syllabic or rhyming method, by which words 
fall into certain classes, according to their terminations.” Of these 
the first is the oldest, and is that adopted in the arrangement of 
the ancient Urh ya, which is said to have been compiled by Chow 
Kung about 8.c. 1100, and also in the well-known encyclopedia 
San tsat tu kw. But as any such classified system became, as the 
written characters grew and multiplied, plainly inadequate for 
general use, lexicographers hit upon the plan of arranging the 
characters under that — of the symbols which may be said to 
denote their sense. The genius of the language makes such a 
system obviously feasible. Broadly speaking, every Chinese cha- 
raecter may be said to be composed of two parts, the determinative 
and the phonetic. For instance, the phonetic ma, a horse, is used in 
combination with the character meaning a mouth, to represent ma, to 
scold, and again with the character for an insect to represent ma, 
a locust, and so on. And thus in the same way we find that the 
written symbols of things made of wood are generally recognizable 


* A Syllabie Dictionary of the Chinese Language. Arranged according 
to the Wu-fang yuen yin, with the Pronunciation of the Characters as 
heard in Peking, Canton, Amoy, and Shanghai. By S. Wells Williams, 
LL.D. London: Tritbner & Co. 1874 


by the presence in their composition of the character muh, wood, 
and those referring to speech by the addition of either the character 
kow, a mouth, orof yen, words. In the Shwo wén, the first native 
dictio arran on this principle, the characters are 

of Daring the Sut Dynasty Ku 
Ye-wang (A.D. 543) increased the number to 542, and, after several 
changes, they were fixed, during the last dynasty, at 214. This 
number was adopted in the compilation of his Tsze wet, the Chéng 
tze tung, the I wén pt lan, and by the Emperor Kanghe in the com- 
pilation of his celebrated dictionary, and thus it may now be said 
to be the authorized figure. This system has been followed by 
Morrison in his first part, and by Medhurst, De Guignes, amd others. 
The third method—that is to say, the syllabic or rhyming plan of 
arranging the characters—is of still later use, and has been em- 
ployed in numerous works; among others in the Pet wén yun fu, 
which is “ probably the largest dictionary in any language of the 
world.” The system of spelling followed in these books, and, in 
fact, in all other dictionaries, isthat which was brought from India 
by the Buddhist priests Chén Yoh and Shén Kung, and consists in 
taking parts of two words and combining them to give the sound 
of a third word. For instance, to express the sound Fén — 
unite the two words Fu and wén, the first giving the initial F, 

the last the final én. The number of such finals employed in this 
way was originally 206, but during the Sung Dynasty these were 
reduced to 160, and more recently to 38, and of such initials there 
are now 36 in use. 

Dr. Williams has chosen the last or syllabie'system on which to 
arrange his Dictionary, and for the use of English students this is 
doubtless the most convenient. On this point every one must be 

who has had experience in the use of lexicons in which 
the characters are arranged under their determinatives. The in- 
convenience of counting the number of strokes in the character 
to be discovered, and the labour of turning over pace after page until 
it is found, are often very great. Asan illustration of these difficul- 
ties we may mention that in the index of characters at the end of the 
work before us there are given nearly six hundred characters under 
the determinative Shut, “ water.’ On an av there are about 
nine entries on each of Dr. Williams's pages, and had he therefore 
adopted the analytical system the searcher for a character under 
this determinative would have had to wade, more or less, through 
upwards of sixty pages. As it is, the contents of his 1,150 
pages are divided under 522 syllables, giving an average of little 
more than two pages to each syllable. The principle, therefore, 
is a good one, but in one or two respects the manner in which 
he has worked it out in detail is open to exception. For instance, 
although the syllables are arranged in alphabetical order, those 
beginning with 7s are placed after all those beginning with 
T, so that Tsa follows next to Twan. The reason he gives 
for this arrangement is, that such syllables are véry nu- 
merous, and he therefore apparently prefers to treat Zea as a 
com letter; but this is plainly insufficient grou 
for the introduction of an innovation which from its very nature 
must prove to be a cause of confusion, and it is impossible to see 
what object is gained by it. This self-same tra ition of syllables 
was almost the only fault to be found with Mr. Mayers's Chinese 
Reader's Manual, and it is to be that these two scholars 
should have supplied a mischievous example which it is possible 
others may be induced to follow. In the arrangement also of the 
characters under each syllable our author has placed them in order 
of their tones, instead of according to their phonetics, which was 
the plan pursued by Morrison, and which for the general student 
is far the more reasonable one of the two. To illustrate our meaning 
we will take the syllable chang, to nearly all the characters under 
which three prominent phonetics give the sounds. What could be 
simpler than to group together the characters of which each 
phonetic forms a part, so that the student may take in ata glance 
all the same source? The indica~ 
tion of the tones is doubtless o t importance, and especial] 
for those who, for the purposes of speaing the language, desire to 
learn the pitch of the voice in which each syllable should be pro- 
nounced, as well as for those bent on ing deep philological 
researches into the changes which at different joss € have been 
made in the tones in the various dialects. But for these, 
as also for European students whose ambition is simply to 
become acquainted with the literature of China, the system 
of grouping the characters according to their phonetics is y far 
the most convenient. Nor need it interfere in any way with the 


Dr. Williams and ourselves is this, Whether is it better to consult 
the eye or the ear in the arrai t of the characters having the 
same sound but not the same tones? As many of the best native 
scholars are often unable to give for certain the true tone of a 
character, and as nine-tenths of the foreign students of Chinese 
depend entirely on their Sten-séngs for information on this point, 
Dr. Williams's system of arrangement will only be a partial pt 
tage to those students whose Sten-séngs are far above the average 
of their race in scholarship, and who use his Dictionary with these 
native assistants at their elbows. On the other hand, the eye, with 
a little careful training, becomes a very sure guide to the phonetic 
portions of the characters, and enables the student with ease and 
rapidity to recognize the position which the character he is in 
search of should occupy among those of the same sound. 

The prominence which has been given of late years to the 
\ study of the dialects of China has given rise to the question as 
to which of the many varieties of speech heard within the 
borders of the Eighteen Provinces presents the best claiin to 


notation of the tones. In short, the question in dispute between 
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be considered to represent the Chinese language. There 
can be no doubt that the dialects of Canton, Amoy, and 
Fuh-kien may at once be dismissed from this considera- 
tion, and then, broadly speaking, there remains only the Kwan 
hwa, or Mandarin dialect. This lan is spoken over the whole 
of China north of the Yang-tsze Kiang, and in the Western and 
3ome of the Southern provinces. But the very width of this area 
gives rise to differences in the pronunciation of the language as 
spoken, and to considerable variation in both its idioms and its 

tical construction. The question then arises whether the 
| Mandarin, as spoken at Peking, or the Southern Manda- 
rin, as spoken at Nanking, or the Western Mandarin, as spoken 
at Chéng-tu, is to be takenas the standard; or whether it may not 
be possible to strike the mean of these differences, and to produce 
a system of pronunciation which shall represent as nearly as possi- 
ble the original stock from which these dialects have diverged. 
Chinese pasa a hers have considered that this may be done, 
and such a met * has been embodied in a well-known work en- 
titled Wu-fang yuen yin. This manual Dr. Williams has taken 
as the basis for arranging the characters, and “ though its pronun- 
ciation differs probably from that heard at any one place where the 
Kwan hoa is spoken, it is er nearer to the general average 
of the spoken language, as heard north of the Yang-tsze river, than 
it would have been to reduce it to the speech of a single city or 
prefecture, as Peking for instance.” Following then in the main 
the plan of the Wu-fang yuen yin, Dr. Williams has divided the 
sounds of the language into 522 syllables, under which he has 
arranged 10,940 words or characters. The orthography he has 
adopted, though on the whole more correct than that employed 
by Morrison, is still in some respects illogical, and therefore ob- 
jecticnable. It is =“ inconvenient that a vowel should, under 
any circumstances, be made to represent two different sounds; and 
yet in the work before us, in all the syllables ending in an and 
dn, ang and dng, the a is given the value both of a in father 
and the wu in fun respectively. Thus, the a in Tang, “a village,” 
has the force of that letter in father, or in the French dne, “an 
ass,” and the @ in Tang, “a lamp,” has the sound of the first u in 


fungus. 

Heving thus pointed out the special faults to be found with 
Dr. Williams's Dictionary, we are at liberty now to turn to the 
more grateful task of speaking of the work as a whole, and we 
have no hesitation in saying that its ey marks an epoch 
in the study of the Chinese language. the fulness and variety 
of the meanings of the characters, and in the richness of idioms 
and expressions, it is unequalled. No 7 have been spared 
to make the work as complete as possible. The preface and in- 
troduction, which fill seventy-nine quarto of small type, 
contain a mine of information, and the treatise contributed by Mr. 
Edkins on the ancient language of China is of great interest 
and value, while to each syllable is added the sound it bore in 
ancient Chinese, and those which it assumes at the present da 
in the Shanghai, Canton, Fuhchow, and other dialects. Bo 
the Chinese and the English type omnes are clear and distinct, 
and the various Dynastic and other tables, which find their appro- 
priate places throughout the volume, furnish convenient and 
trustworthy information on subjects with respect to which every 
reader of Chinese books has to make repeated references. 


MINOR NOTICES. 


| pew time to time books ap which illustrate in a melan- 
choly way the vagaries of intellect and culture when re- 
leased from the strict control of a sober and rational judgment ; 
and in this category may be placed a couple of recent publications 
on what is called Spiritualism by Mr. Crookes and Mr. Wallace.* 
Mr. Crookes is known as a competent chemist, and Mr. Wallace as 
a distinguished naturalist, and both have made valuable contribu- 
tions to science in their respective fields. When, however, they 
uit the safe domain of science proper, in the sense in which it has 
m hitherto understood, there is scarcely anything in the 
practices of the mediums too wild or ridiculous for their 
unbounded credulity. It is significant that Mr. Crookes begins 
his essay by quoting a sentence from Faraday, which it is 
evident he does not understand. Faraday said, “ Before we 
proceed to consider any question involving physical prin- 
ciples, we should set out with clear ideas of the naturally pos- 
sible and impossible.” Upon which Mr. Crookes remarks that this 
is reasoning in a circle, inasmuch as we cannot know what is 
sible or impossible without investigation. He therefore prefers, 
he tells us, to enter on the examination of Spiritualism without any 
preconceived notions whatever; that is to say, he thinks that the 
most likely way to promote the discovery of scientific truth is to 
dismiss all “ clear ideas of the naturally ible and impossible,” 
and to assume that nothing trustworthy yet been ascertained 
in regard to the constitution of nature. It is true that there are 
some branches of science which are less settled than others, and 
Faraday was certainly the last man in the world to discountenance 
free inquiry. It is obvious that all that he meant was to give 
@ necessary caution against the sort of freedom which consists 
in abandoning all established principles, and, as it were, jumping 
loose into the abyss of the unknown. In other words, what he 
had to say was this—“ Do not let go the rope which has guided you 


3 Spiritualism. By W. Crookes, F.R.S. 
Burns. 


so far, but follow it out inch by inch. Nothing is too wonderful 
to be true, if it be consistent with the laws of nature; but stick in 
the meantime to such laws as you have got.” And most reasonable 
people will think that this is very sound advice. It is impossible 
to imagine anything more absurd than a system of scientific in- 
vestigation which starts with the assumption that what science has 
already determined may be set aside at any moment in order to 
leave the mind free and open to any fancy that may be ready to 
take possession of it. The conclusions at which Mr. Crookes has 
arrived are sufficiently explained by the method by which he has 
reached them. The first requisite is, he says, to be sure of your 
facts; and on this point everybody will agree with him. No 
observations, he adds, are of use to the student of science unless 
they are truthful and made under test-conditions, and he adits 
that the great mass of spiritualistic evidence fails in this respect. 
But then of course his own evidence is exceptionally good. There 
may be very few genuine facts in the market, but he has been 
lucky enough to get hold of them. It should be observed, how- 
ever, that Mr. Crookes’s “facts” are nothing more than his own 
impressions of what he saw. How far he actually saw what 
he thinks he saw it is difficult to say. It may supposed 
that tables and other articles of furniture really did move 
about in the manner described, but when we come to the more 
extraordinary experiments some delusion may be expected. In 
any case, even assuming that such things really happened, we are 
merely thrown back on another impression which was made on 
Mr. Crookes’s mind, and that is, that they were things which could 
not be explained by natural causes. It is notorious that it is 
ouly people who, like Mr. Crookes, begin by discarding “all clear 
ideas as to the naturally possible and impossible,” who ever see 
these spiritual manifestations in perfection, and that whenever an 
cautious or sceptical person is present they invariably either fsa 
down or do not come off at all. And as a matter of probability it 
is much more likely that Mr. Crookes may, from his peculiar 
state of mind, have been deceived than that the laws of nature as 
hitherto accepted are altogether hallucinations. Mr. Crookes says 
he imposes test-conditions, and in some respects this is true; but in 
other respects he dispenses with tests, and allows the medium to 
cperate under conditions which facilitate deception. “It is,” says 
Mr. Crookes, “a fine quality, that of uttering undeniable truth” ; 
but when he asserts that inanimate bodies and living men and women 
fly about without mechanical agency, that is a statement which 
assuredly no one is bound to believe merely because he chooses to 
make it. At the most, all that is proved is that Mr. Crookes has 
failed to discover the secrets of Mr. Home and other professionals. 
Here is one of Mr. Crookes’s most circumstantial stories. He and 
his wife had been spending a day in the country, and had brought 
home a few flowers which they had gathered. On reaching home 
they gave them to a servant to put in water. Mr. Home came 
soon after; the servant brought in the flowers in a vase and placed 
them on the table, and then Mr. Home exercised his influence on 
the flowers in the usual way. Mr. Crookes asserts that when the 
servant brought in the flowers, “this was the first time Mr. Home 
had seen them.” It is obvious, however, that there was an in- 
terval during which the flowers were out of Mr. Crookes’s sight, 
and they might, for aught he knows, have been manipulated by the 
servant in collusion with Home. Besides, China-grass, a sprig of 
which “ levitated,” is by no means uncommon, nor is there any 
assurance that it was not introduced into the bouquet from the 
expert’s sleeve. Mr. Crookes’s work is brought to an appropriate 
climax by some account of Katie King, a spirit foym who for some 
time attended a Miss Cook. Mr. Crookes met Katie at a séance at 
Hackney, and “ feeling that, if I had not a spirit, I had at all 
events a lady close to me, I asked her permission to clasp her in 
my arms; permission was graciously given, and I accordingly 
did—well, as any gentleman would do under the circum- 
stances.” He also asserts that on another occasion he heard 
“ a heart beating rhythmically ” inside the chest of the spirit form. 
Here again we find that Mr. Crookes had to turn off the gas and 
take a ae horus lamp before he could see anything. 

Mr. ~ ae volume consists of a reprint of his article in the 
Fortnightly and of a paper read by him at the Dialectical Society, 
together with a preface and appendix.* There is a characteristic 
passage describing a séance at which music was obtained from a 
wineglass and harp. Mr. Wallace says:—‘ There was no fire, and 
we lowered the gas, so as to give a subdued light, which enabled 
everything to be seen.” This habit of lowering of the gas, literally 
and metaphorically, in order to see more clearly, and the fact that 
“the mesmerised patient never has doubts of the reality of what 
he sees and hears,” sufficiently explain phenomena which perhaps 
under such conditions are not so very unnatural. Controversy is 
rendered impossible by Mr. Wallace's decisive declaration that 
“Spiritualists alone are competent to decide what theory best 
explains the facts, for the sufficient reason that they alone know 
these facts in their wide range and countless details.” Other 

ple are “too ignorant to be enabled to form an opinion,” and 
it is clear that this ignorance is not very likely to be dispelled by 
the sort of books which Spiritualists write and publish. 

In the preface toa second edition of Hints for the “ Evidences of 
Spiritualism” t+ the anonymous author remarks that the book has 
been called a y of the argument for Christianity, but that the 
more correct description would be “an application to Spiritualism 


* On Miracles and Modern Spiritualism. Three Essays by Alfred Russel 
Wallace. J. Burns. 
+ Hints for the “ Evidences of Spiritualism.” Second Edition. Triibner. 
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of certain arguments ver held to be conclusive in the case of 
dogmatic Christianity.” It may be thought, however, that the two 
phrases come to pretty much the same thing. The object of the 
essay is at least plain enough. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison * has apparently applied himself to the 
study of politics in much the same spirit as that in which Mr. 
Crookes and Mr. Wallace have placed themselves at the feet of 
Mrs. Guppy—that is to say, he has pursued his inquiries without 
the guidance of clear ideas of the possible and impossible. The 
fallacy which runs through his book meets us on the threshold. 
In the first sentence of his “ Thoughts on Government ” he attempts 
to distinguish between ‘the conditions which government 
must fulfil” and the “ manner in which political rights should be 
enjoyed,” as if they were things which could be treated separately 
and independently; and he goes on to complain that for a long 
period political activity has exhausted its resources in promoting 
or resisting projects for the redistribution of power to the neglect 
of the efficiency of government itself. Mr. Harrison appears to 
labour under the delusion that it is possible to persuade people to 
devote themselves to the strengthening and sharpening of the 
machinery of government without the slightest reference to 
the practical purposes for which this machinery is to be used. He 
candidly acknowledges that the millennium in which the 
world is to be regulated by Priests of Humanity is still 
remote, but in the meantime he seems to hope that good 
tools may be got ready for them. It is obvious, own that 
though it is highly desirable that the processes of government 
should be made as efficient as possible, there are a vast number of 
immediate and urgent wants which cannot very well be indefinitely 

stponed until the machinery has been brought to absolute per- 

ection ; and it is equally clear that even the most perfect apparatus 
would be of little practical value, unless it had tirst been determined 
to what uses it should be applied. And here we get at the 
essence of the whole question. The inefficiency of a Parliamentary 
system—and we go a long way with Mr. Harrison in admitting its 
defects—is simply the natural and unavoidable consequence of con- 
fused and hesitating public thought. There are only two ways in 
which people can be governed. They must either surrender them- 
selves to a despotic authority which will manage matters as it thinks 
best, or they must try to do their business for themselves through 
agents of their own. Each plan is attended with certain disadvan- 
tages; but, on the whole, the English system has undeniably 
yielded important practical results, for the sake of which 
we may reasonably put up with some of its faults. When 
Mr. Harrison suggests that it would be easier and more to 
the purpose to endeavour to raise a “ government to the level of 
its actual duties—duties which we see to be oy sagqar 4 increasing 
in difficulty, for they daily become more delicate, and yet more 
complex,” than to continue the struggle for the acquisition of power, 
he forgets that the struggle for power is simply a means of settling 
the complicated preliminary question as to what are “ actual duties,” 
and what practical forms they shall assume. It may be a good 
thing to have a sharp knife, but before it can be used an under- 
standing must be come to as to how the joint shall be carved. Mr. 
Harrison's dandified contempt for common practical considerations 
renders his book idle and unsatisfactory. It is, in fact, a mere collec- 
tion of pretty phrases. He starts a great many serious questions, but 
persistently and characteristically evades them. He will not go 
into this, and he will not go into that; and, in short, he offers 
nothing but a dogmatic conclusion which is only the merest com- 
monplace. When the detached papers which are here reprinted 
first appeared, it was possible to suppose that the form of 
treatment prevented the writer from fully developing his opinions. 
In now republishing them, along with an attempt at a statement of 
connected thought, Mr. Harrison only exposes his incapacity for the 
task which he has undertaken. The following sentence from the 
last page of the volume gives a fair idea both of its pre- 
tensions and its emptiness:—“ Let the man but appear, and 
the time and the people are ready. Show us but the men who 
require no other title for authority but superior capacity to serve 
the public, who know not classes and orders, but the nation as a 
whole . . . show us such men and the problem will be solved, 
and the ascendency of personal greatness will have become but the 
organ and expression of intelligent popular conviction.” This 
might pass very well in a schoolboy’s essay, but it is poor stuff in 
what pretends to be a philosophical treatise. The whole book is 
made up of similar shallow commonplace and glib rhetoric. 
An amusing feature, however, consists in the exclamations of the 
writer at the foot of almost every page of his reprinted essays, 
expressing his keen enjoyment of his own cleverness. How wise, 
he seems to say, how true; and what a gcod hit that; and oh! 
what a wonderful prophecy! It is odd to see a man playing the 
claque in this way to his own performances. 


Mr. Joyneville gives no indication of his reasons for writing a 
life of Alexander I. of Russia,t or of the extent of his direct 
acquaintance with that country and its history, but he has evi- 
dently been a diligent student, and has put together the results of 
his researches in a clear and intelligent but rather too level 
manner. It might perhaps have been preferable to concen- 
trate attention more on the life of Alexander than on the general 
history of his period, in which the man himself gets 
rather swamped. In dealing with the earlier history of the 

* Order and Progress. By Frederic Harrison. Longmans. 

Life and Times of Alexander I., Emperor of all the Russias. By C. 
Jorneville 3 vols, Tinsley 


Romanoffs, Mr. Joyneville endeavours to rehabilitate Peter III., 
at the expense of his wife, and he also does his best to point out 
redeeming qualities in Paul. He sets aside Catharine’s auto- 
biography as apocryphal; but good judges have accepted it as 
genuine, and its characteristic style, as well as corroboratory 
evidence, would seem to support this view. On another point 
Mr. Joyneville incidentally attacks M. Thiers for being misled by 
an alleged forged letter of Madame de Staél’s; but there can be 
little doubt that it is authentic, and Saint-Beuve, at least, 
sides with Thiers. Some of the personal details of Alexander's 
education and character are interesting. He was compelled 
his tutor to write reproofs of his own conduct, and to exhibit 
them on the walls of his room; as, for instance, “ The Grand- 
Duke Alexander has read so badly, and with so little attention, 
that we have been obliged to make him spell like a child of eight 
years old.” “TI become every day more careless, inattentive, and 
incapable. The older I grow the more I approach to absolute 
nullity.” Alexander is described as having been from a child 
gentle, intelligent, and conscientious. As a boy he sympathized 
with the French Revolution ; and after his marriage he wrote that 
it made his hair stand on end to think of having to ascend the 
throne. “My greatest happiness would be to remain a simple 
citizen.” A brain disorder, which came upon him while a young 
man, probably had a permanent effect on his temperament, 
especially in combination with his deafness. “In the prime of 
life,” says one member of his household, “he leads a sad and 
solitary existence. He devotes to work or dreary walks the hours 
a Sovereign generally enjoys in friendly society. He is remarkable 
for his extreme simplicity and repugnance to ceremonial ; except at 
reviews he always goes alone, and without escort.” He set himself 
earnestly, and sometimes even fiercely, to check the habits of 
peculation which prevailed in the public service. He once de- 
clared that the oflicials would steal his ships if they only knew 
where to hide them, and draw his teeth if they could do it 
without awakening him. On one occasion, when he had sent 
300,000 roubles to a distressed province, not a kopeck ever reached 
it. Mr. Joyneville’s estimate of his hero is scarcely critical; but 
there ct seem to be no doubt that Alexander had good and 
generous qualities, though they were to some extent obscured by 
the hereditary taint. 


There is nothing in the volume which Mr. Swinburne has 
just published * to compare with the noble simplicity and 
genuine poetical grandeur of Bothwell; but it is only fair to 
remember that most, if not all, of the poems now collected 
under the title of Songs of Two Nations were written at an 
earlier date than Mr. Swinburne’s worthiest work ; indeed they 
have, as a rule, already been published in other forms. In dealing 
with contemporary politics, the poet’s ionate indignation 
somewhat overpowers his muse, and the enjoyment of the sweet- 
ness and beauty of his masterly versification is disturbed by 
jarring notes of irrational violence, to say nothing of some errors 
of taste. Such a piece as the “ Descent into Hell” ought cer- 
tainly not to have been brought back from the oblivion into which 
Mr. Swinburne’s most sincere admirers trusted it had fallen. 

Crabb Robinson in his Diary mentions having seen a letter 
written by Thurlow to a correspondent who had asked his advice 
as to the bes means of annoying the clergyman of his parish. It 
suggested various means of baiting the proposed victim, and closed 
with the triumphant declaration, “I hope my Lord Leicester will 
think, even by this short sketch, that I did not talk idly to him 
when I said that parsons were so hemmed in by canons and sta- 
tutes that they can hardly breathe, according to law, if they are 
strictly watched.” It is a pity that it did not occur to Dr. Brice 
to hunt up Thurlow’s letter and print it as an appropriate preface 
to his digest of the law relating to public worship ¢ “ with especial 

to matters of ritual and ornamentation.” Ifa n could 
hardly breathe in Thurlow’s a the tightening of the ligatures 
must now produce something like chronic suffocation. Dr. Brice’s 
volume presents ina convenient form the code of ecclesiastical 
police, and may be studied with advantage by any one who has a 
taste for the sort of sport for which the law provides such abun- 
dant facilities. 

Lady Bourchier has reproduced, in an abridged and popular 
form, the life of her father, Admiral Codrington {, which she pub- 
lished the year before last, and which we reviewed at the time. 
The new edition is just the book for a lad with a taste for ad- 
venture. 

Mr. Mackie, the editor of a well-known country newspaper and 
inventor of a steam omposing machine, has published a 
record of a tour through France and Italy §, to which he apparently 
attaches less importance as a literary exercise than as a specimen 
of the typographical results of his machine. Mr. Mackie writes 
in a plain, practical way, and did not fail when abroad to give 
attention to those things with which he is specially acquainted, 
such as Fae J and newspapers. 

The Melbourne Directory ||, now in its nineteenth year of publi- 


ion ao of Two Nations. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. Chatto & 
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t+ The Law Relating to Public Worship. By Seward Brice, LL.D. 
London: Stevens & Haynes. ‘ 

t Memoir of the Life of Admiral Sir Edward Codrington. By Lad 
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cation, has not yet attained anything like the dimensions of Messrs. 
Kelly’s huge volume, but it appears to be making steady progress 
in the same direction. In Mélbourne, as elsewhere, the Smiths are 
a flourishing family; but, on the whole, Scotch and Irish names 
strike one more frequently in the columns than English ones. One is 
reminded of the cosmopolitan character of the population by 
coming upon Ah Chow and Ah Ching and a long string of other Ahs. 
The lawyers, naturally a conservative body, preserve old associa- 
tions by Loving their chambers in Temple Court. It is satisfactory 
to observe that educational wants are pretty well supplied, and 
that, in the midst of its material prosperity, Melbourne does not 
neglect the refining arts, for we find there are about a hundred 
professors, chiefly, however, of music and dancing. 

The Annual Register *, one of the few joint enterprises of the 
London booksellers which have survived to this day, continues to 
be a valuable and indispensable work of reference. Besides a 
history of public events at home and abroad, it contains interest- 
ing reviews of the art, literature, and science of the year; a fall 
obituary, a digest of remarkable trials, and a collection of im- 
portant public documents and State papers. 

Mr. O’Rourke has put together a history of the Irish famine of 
1847 t, based upon official and other documents and private infor- 
mation coll by himself. He writes, as might Me expected, 
with a leaning to certain views which are natural to his race and 
religion, and discrimination must sometimes be used in separating 
his facts from his inferences. Thus, for instance, on the strength 
of a calculation that the population of Ireland in 1851 was two and 
a half millions less than it should have been according to the 
rate of increase, he assumes that these two and a half millions had 
actually disappeared in the famine by death or emigration, for- 
getting that a certain proportion of them had never been born. At 
such a period of course there was naturally a decrease of births. 
A few figures will give an idea of the terrible condition of the 
country in 1847. In the summer of that year some three millions 
of destitute le received gratuitous daily rations; or, in other 
words, considersbly more than one-third of the whole population 
was living on out-door relief. In April of that year the deaths per 
week in the workhouses reached twenty-five per thousand. Between 
the end of 1845 and the beginning of 1851, 61,260 persons died 
in the hospitals and sanitary institutions, exclusive of those 
who died m the regular and auxiliary workhouses, to say 
nothing of the numbers of the forlorn and starving who perished by 
the wayside, or in the ditches, or lay down, one after another, 
to die on the floors of their cabins. The Government advanced 
nearly eleven millions sterling in one way or another to mitigate the 
effects of the famine, but Mr. O'Rourke calculates that of this only 
4,757,0001. was what he calls “free gift.” It is estimated that 
not much less than a million and a half was collected and disbursed 
by charitable associations. A curious episode of this disastrous 

iod was the controversy about Soyer’s soup, to which Mr. 

"Rourke devotes some attention. M. Soyer had been despatched 
to Ireland to show how soup could be made on the cheapest terms. 
He had served up a specimen of his art at the Reform Club, and it 
had been decthred excellent. One hundred gallons could be pro- 
duced for 1/., and a “ bellyfal of this once a day, with a biscuit,” 
was, in the inventor's opinion, sufficient to maintain a strong and 
healthy man. It eaneh ot, however, that M. Soyer was thinkin 
more of the palate than of the stomach. He declared he coll 
make good soup without any meat at all, and that he considered 
meat of no more value than the other ingredients, intended to give 
a flavour. Experience showed that, whatever might be the quality 
of M. Soyer’s soup, a soft semi-liquid diet was hardly suited to 
labouring people. 

It has been thought worth while to bring out a new and en- 

red edition of an extremely dismal and foolish book called Signs 
before Death t, being a record of dreams or apparitions, foretelling 
or otherwise connected with death. Most of these stories are 
mere gossip. In other cases where details are given, an explanation 
of the mystery is sometimes suggested, as, for instance, in that of 
Lord Lyttelton. He had been suffering from suffocating fits at 
the time when he dreamt of the fluttering bird and the white 
woman; and it is not unreasonable to connect the two sensations. 

In addressing professional teachers on the principles and practice 
of common-school educatiun § Mr. Currie has perhaps unavoidably 
to go over a good deal of familiar ground, po to insist on many 
points which may be ed as truisms. It is indeed the char- 
acteristic merit of the work that it gives no countenance to tours 
de force in teaching, and adheres to plain, common-sense methods. 
In his remarks on history, Mr. Currie has indicated the want which 
has just been supplied by Mr. Green's admirable volume. Mr. 
Currie’s other manual ||, dealing with early and infant school 
education, is equally sensible and practical. 

The excellent qualities of Bedeker’s guides are now so fully 
recognized that it is enough to mention the new edition of his 
Southern Italy.4] 

The object and scope of Mr. Guillaume’s revised edition of Mr. 


* The Annual Register. 1874. London: Rivingtons; Longmans & Co. 
+ The History of the Great Irish Famine. By the Rev. John O’Rourke, 
P.P. Dublin : M‘Glashan. 
} Signs before Death. A New Edition. London: Tegg. 
The Principles and Practice of Common-School Education. By James 
London: T. Laurie. 
The Principles and Practice of Early and Infant School Education. 
Currie. London: T. 
G Badeker’s . Third Part: Southern Italy, Sicily, &e. Fifth Edi- 
tion, Revised and Enlarged. Leipsic: Baedeker. 


Wightwick’s manual * is sufficiently described in the title, Hints 
to Young Architects. It furnishes a good general idea of the 
leading points in the elementary study of practical architecture. 

The Angler's Diary ¢ supplies, in a light, handy form, a long list 
of fishing stations, with the necessary information as to the fish 
— frequent them, and also a blank form for registering takes of 

sh. 

Mr. Simpson has written an essay { in order to expose the 
absurdity of the old doctrine about unity of time and place 
in dramatic representations, and he ventures to hope that it 
may “contribute in some manner towards the settlement of the 
question.” Nothing can be more decisive than his victory ; 
but unfortunately his blows have been wasted upon a ghost. 
From the first the folly and childishness of the doctrine of the 
unities as a universal and obligatory rule were sufficiently obvious, 
and, in point of fact, it was continually violated or evaded 
even by those who professed to regard it as a sacred law. What 
Mr. Simpson apparently tails to perceive is that the doctrine which 
he denounces is reasonable enough when it can be conveniently 
applied. It becomes absurd and mischievous only when it interferes: 
with the natural and intelligible development of the plot. 

Astronomy appears to be becoming one of the most popular of 
sciences, if we may judge by the number of works on the subject 
which are continually appearing. Mr. C. B. Pitman has added to- 
the number an excellent translation § of M. Rambosson’s neat and 
judicious summary of the chief elements of astronomical science. 

The question of foreshores has lost the political prominence 
which it used to enjoy a few years ago when Mir. Augustus Smith 
was in Parliament, and the rights of the Crown are now pretty 
clearly determined. Those who are interested in the subject will 
find in Mr. Loveland’s edition of Hall's well-known essay || a full 
account of the present state of the law. 


* Hints to Young Architects. By George Wightwick. Revised by G. H- 
Guillaume. London: Lockwood. 

t+ The Angler’s Diary. The “Field” Office. 

¢ The Dramatic Unities of the Present Day. By Edwin Simpson. 
Triitbner. 

§ Astronomy. By J. Rambosson. Translated by C. B. Pitman. Chap- 
man & Hall. 

|| Hall's Essay on the Rights of the Crown and the Privileges of the 
Subject in the Sea Shores of the Realm. Second Edition. Revised and 
Corrected by R. L. Loveland. Stevens & Hayes. 
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